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The Housing Problem. 


wiiik recent debates 
in the House of 
Coinmons on the 
Address with 
reference to the 
Housing Ques- 
tion have been 
of singularly 
little value. On 
the one hand, 
various Members of Parliament have enun- 
ciated views on the Housing Question which 
have over and over again been repeated in 
different forms in the public Press. On the 
other hand, the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board obliged the House to listen to a 
large number of well-intentioned platitudes. 
The net result, therefore, of these discus- 
sions is that things will remain in their 
present state. So much is now heard 
of what is called Municipal Trading 
that public attention is being somewhat 
more directed to the question of municipal 
ownership of working men’s dwellings. As 
we have often said, it is impossible to form 
a true judgment upon the profit or loss of 
these undertakings in the hands of Munici- 
palities without an impartial investigation by 
a Royal Commission. One thing, however, 
1s pretty clear, the Legislature has sanctioned 
the erection of buildings for artisans by 
Municipalities, and it is therefore wholly im- 
probable that they will ever be prohibited 
from Carrying out such works, At the same 
time, Municipalities are under the control of 
the ratepayers, and if the latter in large 
numbers object to the Municipal ownership 
of working-men’s dwellings, Local Autho- 
nities can in this manner be prevented from 
building them. 

It is pretty clear, however, that even if 
municipalities do continue to erect these 
Structures, they can scarcely be said to be 
Competing with private enterprise, because, 
after all, as far as London is concerned, the 
work done by the County Council is very 
small in Comparison with that executed by 
Private persons, Ina useful work* recently 
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published and which examines the figures of 
the last census, it appears that in Greater 
London additional houseroom was provided 
during the ten years 1891-1901 for 1,014,000 
persons, and that at a capital expenditure of 
250/. a family, that is reckoning the family 
at 4°4 persons, the sum expended exceeded 
57,000,000/7, The County Council, however, 
has only provided accommodation for 15,000 
of this number of persons, and has spent, to 
the end of 1901, 1,281,000/7. Reckoning, 
says Mr, Parsons, the family at the above 
average, the Council has spent in housing 
each family 3747, which is higher than the 
cost of the voluntary builders. 

In the same work we are presented with 
some figures which seem to show that the 
housing question is in a more satisfactory 
condition than is often supposed. The 
general public are more sympathetic than 
they were fifty years ago, or one might even 
say a quarter of a century ago, and although 
there is much improvement needed, it must 
not be supposed that England, whether in 
the rural or urban districts, has been 
standing still. The total number of sepa- 
rate tenements in the County of London in 
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1891 was 937,006, and in ten years it has 
risen to 1,019,546, such increase being equal 
to 87 per cent. The rate of increase of 
population during the same time was 7°3 per 
cent. The increase in the tenements con- 
taining five or more rooms was equal to 
13°2 percent., while the increase in those 
with less than five rooms did not exceed 
6:6 percent. “The rate of increase in the 
larger tenements was, therefore, double that 
shown in smaller tenements.” Again, there 
is a decline in the number of single-room 
tenements in which more than three persons 
were enumerated. All these figures, and 
others which space will not permit us to 
quote, show that, however bad overcrowding 
may be in many parts of the Metropolis, the 
general condition of the people during the 
last ten years has, with regard to habitations, 
distinctly improved. 

The same characteristic is, as we have 
said, visible in the country. Thus, if we 
take the county of Buckingham, which may 
very well be regarded as a typical rural dis- 


have recently been issued, that whilst im 
1891 there were 18,916 tenements of less 
than five rooms, in 1900 the number had 
declined to 16,077. In the same way 
the proportion of persons per tenement 
had declined. Thus, whilst in 1891 
there were 153 tenements with ten persons 
for each, in Igor there were only 102, 
and this, although the total number of tene- 
ments had increased from 41,000 odd to 
44,000 odd. 

As we are upon the subject of the rural 
districts, we may say at once, from what 
transpired in the debate and from what is 
general knowledge, that there is great disin- 
clination on the part of the local authorities 
to take any public action towards improving 
the dwellings of the working-classes, and it 
would appear that such improvements can 
only take place from two causes. The first 
is an increase in the rate of wages of agri- 
cultural labourers and kindred persons, so 
that they can afford to pay a rent for cot- 
tages which will give the cottage owner a 
reasonable percentage on his outlay. The 
second is the prevention of restrictions on 
cheap yet serviceable buildings. There is 
no reason whatever why well built wooden 
cottages should not be just as sanitary 
and desirable residences as badly built 
brick ones, and it is the vexatious 
restrictions of local authorities to which is 
largely due the difficulty of finding house 
accommodation in the country districts. Ot 
course, could there be greater facilities for 
the purchase of small plots of land, and for 
the borrowing of money by agricultural 
labourers, the problem would in this way be 
to some extent solved. Inthe great towns 
the demard for dwellings must, it is clear, 
be generally met by voluntary enterprise, 
and the more that the wage-earner is given 
facilities for purchasing and building his own 
dwelling-house, the more rapid will be the 
increase in the town habitations; but in the 
cities the problem is also intermingled with 
that of communication. But even with al} 


these difficulties ahead, it is pretty clear 
that the state of the dwellings of the 
working classes will improve within the 
next ten years as it has during the past 





trict, we find from the census figures which 
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PURE AIR WITHOUT DRAUGHTS. 
a) EF ERENCE has already been made 
in these columns to a lecture on 
the above subject given by Dr. T, 
Glover Lyon at the Camera Club 
Rooms, Charing Cross-road, on January 12. 
We are now able to publish some illustra- 
tions which will serve to show more clearly 
the method of ventilation he has invented, 
and which iy the practical demonstration 
given to th. Camera Club appeared to be 
most successful. 

Dr. Lyon has pointed out that the most 
serious effects of bad ventilation are caused 
‘by the appearance of exhaled substances of 
unknown constitution which “are virulent 
poisons resembling ptomaines and leuco- 
maines, and act especially as depressants | 
upon the nervous system.” ‘They possess | 
an offensive odour, and it is generally | 
assumed that air can be breathed without | 
ill effects so long as this odour is not per- 
ceptible, and no longer.” To these he gives 
the name of “spiro-toxines.” These exhala- 
tions are always present, and the production 
of them is greater the higher the tempera- 
ture, It is well to emphasise this point, for 
it means that the vitiated atmosphere of a 
crowded room practically acts as a slow 
poison. The removal of these “spiro- 
toxines ” is difficult on account of their small 
diffusive power, and therefore “to effect 
good ventilation we must convey good air 
én masse to all persons occupying a room, 
and must place no reliance upon diffusion. 
This is the cardinal principle of ventilation 
for crowded rooms.” A stream of air enter- 








ing a room through some shaft or small 
aperture may well be likened to a stream of 
water under pressure comiog through a tap, 
the smaller the opening the faster the flow 
and the less likelihood there is, therefore, of 
adequate diffusion. 

It is stated that if 3,000 cubic ft. of air 
per hour, or about 1 cubic ft. a second, is 
supplied to each person the air remains free 
from the odour of “ spiro-toxines,” but when 
properly distributed, a much smaller quantity 
suffices. To supply this amount without 
causing a draught has been the difficulty. A 
draught may be said to be a current of air 
passing with some velocity through air of a 
higher temperature, and, as a general rule 
in aroom, discomfort will be caused if the 
temperature of the current is below 60 deg., 
though different persons are differently 
affected by various conditions of atmosphere. 

Dr. Lyon’s method is to so diffuse the air, 
and diminish its velocity before its admission, 
that draught is avoided, and the means 
employed to do this are certainly most in- 
genious. The illustrations show the system 
as fitted up in Dr. Lyon’s own dining-room, 
and will serve to explain the principle, which 
is equally applicable on a far larger scale. 

The method of diminishing the velocity 
and producing diffusion is shown by the 
upright panels in fig. 1, which form 
the front of a shallow vertical shaft. The 
panel consists of a series of cross bars 
arrar “ed in a frame, similar to a louvred 
shutter, only the louvres are vertical instead 
of sloping, the space between the bars being 
varied to suit the size of the panel and the 
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amount of air forced in. Placed longitu- 
dinally across these louvres are strips of 
wood tapered from a broad base to a 
narrow apex. The air spaces are thus 
diminished proportionally, the greater space 
being nearer the point where air is 
admitted from a trunk or conduit above, 
at which point its speed is greatest and 
pressure least. As the air passes down the 
shaft its speed diminishes, but its pressure 
increases on account of the tendency to 
heap up at the closed end of the shaft, and 
as it impinges upon the cross louvres, which 
are square in section, it is projected into the 
room in a horizontal direction; owing to 
the diminishing of the apertures and the 
low speed but increased pressure towards 
the bottom, where the apertures are least, 
the volume and velocity of the air admitted 
into the room is practically constant over 
the whole area of the panel. That this 
really is the case is easily seen by opening 
the panel and feeling the strong draught 
inside the shaft, and then closing the panel 
and placing the hand or a lighted match at 
any point a few inches away from it. At the 
installation in question about 6 in. from the 
panel it was difficult to detect any current of 
air. 

The air from the trunk is deflected into 
the vertical shaft by bafflers, on the same 
principle, by means of which the air coming 
down the shaft is equally distributed over 
its cross section and is given a downward 
vertical direction. 

Having explained the means of diffusion, 





the general system can now be described. 
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Fresh air is drawn in from outside the build- 
ing by means of a fan, and is first purified 
and warmed, and then driven along the trunk 
above the vertical shafts, the number of which 
would, of course, be regulated by the size of 
the building to be ventilated. The fan and 
trunk are so arranged that the least possible 
pressure is produced, the aim being to, as it 
were, bowl the air along the trunk. The 
method of purification is a simple one, 
devised by Mr. Kenneth Teale. The air 
passes over a series of trays filled with oil, 
and arranged in alternate rows, ‘The oil has 
the property of catching and absorbing the 
dust and solid impurities in the air passing 
over it. These fall to the bottom of each 
tray, and the oil therefore always presents a 
pure surface to the air. The heating can be 
effected in various ways—either by steam, 
hot water, or electric radiators. 

The general appearance of a room fitted 
with ventilators on this system is shown in 
the perspective sketch, fig. 2. : A somewhat 
similar arrangement of extract openings is 
necessary. These, however, need not be of 
equal area to the inlets, but must be well 
Placed and well distributed at opposite posi- 
tions in the room to the inlets. 

The obvious objection that dust will 
collect in the trunk and shafts is not so 
great as may be imagined. The air passing 
through the trunk is of such volume that in 
Practice it is found that it keeps it and the 
Shafts and panels sweet. The collection of 
dust in these is far less than might be 
expected, 
an — - —_ that open fires can 
ona are ows kept shut or open as 

y considerable point in favour 

of the system, 
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and air was drawn in by means of a 30-in. 
electric fan, and was warmed by passing 
over five electric radiators. On the opposite 
side of the room three extract fans were 
fitted up in the upper parts of the windows. 
These were closed and the room allowed to 
become foul and fulljof smoke, some seventy 
members being present. 

The apparatus was then put in motion, 
and in a short time the room was completely 
cleared, and for the remainder of the 
evening a temperature of 64 deg. was 
maintained, the air being fresh and the 
room wonderfully free of smoke. The tem- 
perature of the incoming air was 62 deg. 

No perceptable draught was felt, except 
to the feet, but the floor temperature was 
also 64 deg., and this draught was probably 
caused by the open fire and cold air blowing 
in at the door. The members of the club 
who afterwards joined in the discussion all 
testified to the fact that the purity of the 
atmosphere was in marked contrast to the 
usual experience at ordinary meetings. It 
must not be forgotten that the arrangements 
made were of an entirely temporary 
character, and therefore the success was the 
more striking. 

Dr. Lyon illustrated the complete way in 
which the atmosphere of the entire room 
was changed by the simple method of im- 
pregnating the incoming air by means of a 
bottle of lavender water, the odour of which 
quickly penetrated to every part of the room, 
and then again soon disappeared, showing 
that every portion of the room was equally 
diffused with the pure air, which was again 
equally extracted. 

The cost of the system is probably not 
greater than any other method of mechanical 
ventilation, by which air is purified and 
heated ; and heating is obviously necessary 
in large assemblies, if the air is introduced 
in sufficient volume to be effective. The 
panels would lend themselves to sensible 
architectural treatment, and many cheap and 
simple expedients could be adopted.to -arry 
out the main trunk or conduit, 

The supply of electricity for purposes 
other than lighting is now so cheap in most 





large towns that the question of fans and 
motors ought not to be a serious one; but 
nothing can be so costly or serious as the 
deleterious effects of breathing poisoned air, 
though how dangerous such effects are few 
people yet realise. 

It can hardly be too strongly insisted on 
that the ventilation of almost every public 
place of assembly is at present very deficient ; 
it is universally recognised that some means 
of mechanical ventilation is imperative in 
such buildings, and yet ventilation is a sub- 
ject much neglected by architects as a rule. 
Pure air is absolutely vitai to the well-being 
and health of the community, and the “ open 
air movement” in relation to the cure o2 
tuberculosis clearly demonstrates that the 
remedy for the disease is also the means of 
preventing its being contracted in the first 
instance. The seeds of our national disease, 
consumption, are certainly often first sown 
in the foul and contagious atmosphere of 
some ill-ventilated place of public assembly, 
and any method which appears to possess 
intrinsic advantages is worthy of careful con- 
sideration and trial, 





NOTES. 

THE Report of the Asylums 
Committee of the London 
County Council on the Colney 
Hatch fire, as published in the daily Press, 
appears to us an extremely deficient one, 
and entirely to beg the question raised by 
the verdict of the coroner’s jury. The 
coroner’s jury found that the plan and con- 
struction of the building, as well as the 
materials used in its construction, were 
unsuited even for temporary buildings, an@ 
condemned it as unsafe. Yet there is no 
finding in the Report on this question, the 
Committee apparently confining themselves 
to minor matters, such as water supply and 
internal management in the conduct of 
the establishment, and a _ statement of 
the so-called difficulties the Council has 
had to contend with. Those difficul- 
ties do not, however, appear to us as 
very stupendous. When the County 
asylums, by virtue of the Local Government 
Act, 1888, were transferred to the London 
County Council in 1890, it appears that ac- 
commodation had to be provide: for 10,104 
lunatics. This number has now inereased to 
16,961, by an average annual increase of 
517. But the provision of permanent 
accommodation for the above number 
of lunatics would not seem an impos- 
sible task for a body with such energy 
as the London County Council to have 
accomplished in thirteen years. From this 
Report it would appear that a sum of 
nearly 2,000,000/, has been expended on 
asylunt accommodation, and that temporary 
buildings are in use at three of the asylums 
at least. Further information on this subject 
will be read by the public with interest, 
for with a Council so desirous of extending 
its sphere of operations, the reflection wil) 
occur to many that with a little more energy 
expended on this matter, specially entrusted 
to them by Act of Parliament fourteen years 
ago, the housing of some 17,000 lunatics in 
permanent buildings might easily have been 
accomplished ere this. 
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THE climax of the railway 
shareholders’ “ revolt” may be 
said to have been reached on 
Thursday last week, at the half-yearly meeting 
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of the London and North-Western Company. 
The Reform Committee were backed by 
3,000 sharehclders—a conclusive proof that 
the movement had assumed far greater pro- 
portions than that of an ordinary agitation. 
“We are all reformers” was the burden of 
the speeches on both sides, the practica- 
dility or otherwise of the suggested remedies 
being in dispute. Everyone seemed agreed 
as to the necessity for combination—the 
advantages of which we indicated some time 
since—though the 7zmes, in a recent article, 
warns the public that, in thisrespect, the share- 
holders’ gain may prove their loss... There 
was much more difference of opinion as to 
statistics, and it may be remarked that it is 
not only in this country that more statistics 
are being called for, The Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission is pressing for more 
details of American railway working, and the 
railway companies are offering a vigorous 
opposition to ,the proposals, as being of 
mo practical value, while involving great 
expense. Precisely the same arguments 
are being used with regard to our 
own railways. The large waggon ques- 
¢ion has been thoroughly discussed 
already, but as illustrating the difficulty 
of instituting reliable comparisons between 
English and American methods, the 
following statistics, from a paper given before 
the Western Railway Club, may be quoted. 
In 1891 the average net tonnage per car of 
western roads was about 12 tons, and in 
1902, 16 tons, The writer was confident 
that the net tons per car could be increased 
to an average of from 20 to 25 net tons 
per car. We never need fear any com- 
parisons as to safety and speed, which may 
reconcile the public to many shortcomings ; 
and Sir Alexander Henderson recently 
pointed out another feature in connexion 
with American railways which should tend 
to reconcile shareholders, viz., the large pro- 
portion of undertakings which get into the 
receivers’ hands. ‘Truly, we are not so 
badly off in the old country as we might be. 





CONTINUING his lectures on 
Royal Academy metallic architecture at the 

Royal Academy last Thursday 
week, Professor Aitchison cited instances of 
the use of metal in building, and dwelt on 
the probability of its still further use and 
development. We do not think the Pro- 
fessor’s illustrations of its constructive value 
likely to increase the advocates of its open 
use in architecture, though we agree that if 
used at all it should be an evident factor in 
the treatment of the design. Concealed 
ironwork is so commonly employed to deceive 
the eye of the uninitiated that sinning in 
this respect is particularly easy, but one can 
remember the sense of disappointment on 
first learning that Brunelleschi’s great 
dome at Florence was dependent on a 
massive iron chain embracing its base. 
That feeling we believe to be healthy, 
and it illustrates a certain difference of senti- 
ment inspired by the Renaissance builders 
on the one hand, and the Greek and 
Gothic builders on the other. The im- 
proper use of iron is certainly not the least 
of the errors of present-day city architecture. 
The professor did not sufficiently emphasise 
the fact that the right use of metal by the 
ancients was in decorative work, such as 
that used by the Peruvians in the Temple of 
the Sun, by King Solomon in the first 


where they were to be obtained in quanti- 
ties. This is the natural use to put them 
to; it cannot, however, entitle the buildings 
so adorned to be described as metallic 
architecture, any more than glass mosaic can 
be called glass architecture. The problem 
is still to be solved; in no sense can con- 
cealed iron work be called architecture. In 
his instances the professor did not allude to 
the iron spire of Rouen Cathedral or to the 
British Pavilion at the recent Paris Ex- 
hibition, both interesting as __ illustra- 
tions of what ought not to be done. 
Neither did he allude to the little front in 
George-street, Westminster, by Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo, which in our opinion is the 
best piece of exposed ironwork construc- 
tion that has been done. On Tuesday the 
lecturer spoke upon colour in architecture 
in an interesting way. He reminded| his 
hearers that the Romans were the first 
people to leave their architecture’uncoloured. 
He said that Greek sculpture was mostly 
coloured, and the brother of Phidias was by 
calling a sculpture colourist. Speaking of 
the lessons to be learnt from the past, he 
pointed out the crudeness of the few strong 
primary colours that were used externally 
compared with the softer and more subdued 
tints‘°employed within. That colour is not 
more largely used nowadays is a matter of 
regret ; but, as the Professor said, it takes 
very rich people to use it effectively, and 
rich people fear the caprice of fashion in 
taste for styles of decoration, as well as for 
the neighbourhood in which to live. The 
East is, after all, the home of colour; asa 
superficial decoration it will always, we 
fear, remain an exotic in this comparatively 
sunless, smoke-stained country. In Persia, 
where you pay extra if your house is 
coloured with an original design instead of 
with one from the pattern book, colour in 
architecture must be a very practical subject 
to discuss. 





THE return of the municipal 
eo indebtedness of London for 

the year 1901-1902 has just 
been made to the London County Council, 
and an increased charge on the rates is 
shown of 161,891/., although this sum is re- 
duced by 62,2627, which represents a return 
made for income tax paid in the past seven 
years. The rate in the pound, leaving this 
sum out of account, would be 19'40d., as 
compared with 19'54d. in 1901-1902, the 
rateable value having increased, but the 
total debt outstanding has increased from 
49,910,029/, to 54,257,005/, and the percent- 
age of debt outstanding to rateable value 
has increased from 133'12 to 13643. The 
so-called ‘“remunerative debt” shows an 
increase of 26 percent. In another Report 
of the Finance Committee it appears§that 
the money obtained by the Act of 1902 is 
insufficient, and that further powers must be 
sought to raise an additional sum of 
116,000/, The greater part}of this sum 
seems to be required for street improvement 
and housing schemes. 


Chatham REFORM in railway matters is 
aliens Sting on foot, and there are signs that 
‘ it is even spreading to the 
Southern lines. We would therefore urge 
those who are interested in the progress of 
this movement to lose no time in visiting 
the Chatham branch of the South-Eastern 





Temple, and the like use of precious metals 


our forefathers contentedly travelled in can 
still be seen, and a comparison can be made 
with the modern railway coach. The first- 
class carriages compare unfavourably with 
the third-class carriages now in general use, 
and although the antiquary may regret the 
Philistinism of the directors which has 
defaced a few of these relics of bygone days 
by fitting them with electric light, it only 
requires a small effort of the imagination 
for the traveller still to picture himself back 
once again in the early sixties. Possibly it 
is owing to the fact that much of the Con- 
tinental traffic passes over this line that 
many of our foreign neighbours imagine 
themselves to be far ahead of us in the 
matter of railway management. 





Hampstead THE sixth annual Report of 
Heath the Hampstead Heath Protec- 
Protection - ° = 
‘Society. tion Society refers to their 
opposition to the Tube Railway scheme, and 
notes that, though the preamble of the Bill 
has been declared to be proved, the clauses 
for the protection of the surface of the Heath 
have been strengthened, and it is under- 
stood that no generating station will be 
erected at Golder’s Green. In regard to a 
point already commented on in our columns 
viz.: the recommendation that the London 
County Council should purchase some of the 
Eton College fields, to prevent building close 
to the Heath after the making of the railway- 
station, though nothing decisive can be re- 
ported as yet, it is stated that the suggestion 
has the approval and support of the Com- 
mons and Footpaths Preservation Society, 
the National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest, the Metropolitan Public Gardens 
Association, and the Society for Checking 
the Abuses of Public Advertising. The 
Committee are pleased °to announce that the 
London County Council have acceded to 
their request that the grazing of sheep 
should not be allowed on the upper part of 
the East Heath, which is already too bare of 
natural growths. The Committee have 
opposed the application to the County 
Council to make a horse-ride on the Heath, 
and with success, as the consent has not 
been granted. 





THE thirty-ninth exhibition of 
the Dudley Gallery Art Society 
‘ (watercolours) is more in- 
teresting for some of the smaller works than 
for the larger and more prominent ones. 
Miss Gilchrist’s large drawing ‘The Heart 
of the Forest” (137), at the top of the room, 
is indeed a careful and highly finished work, 
but rather tame in style. The lady artists 
are, however, among some of the best con- 
tributors in this Exhibition. Among their 
works maybe mentioned Miss Sylvia Drew’s 
“ A Sussex Village” (3) and “ Drinking Pool 
on the Downs” (14), the latter a powerful 
sketch, for it is a sketch rather than a 
finished drawing; Miss Rose Hake’s “Old 
Christ's Hospital” (61); Miss Margaret 
Bernard’s “' Corfe Castle on a Wet Day” (101) 
—it should surely have been “ Corfe” for it 
shows the village street, not the castle ; Miss 
Jex-Blake’s Evening on the River ” (121); 
Mrs. Heathcote’s “ New Forest” (127) by 
moonrise; and Miss Mildmay’s “ Marsh 
Meadows” (186), with a very fine sky. Miss 
Gertrude Martineau’s “Cairagorm Moun- 
tains in October” (10) seems to us rather to 
fail in conveying the scale of the scene, her 
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Aivemore ” (31) is a fine work. Mr. George 
Marks’s “A Surrey Cottage” (30) is a beauti- 
ful lite drawing, none the worse for remind- 
ing one a little of Mrs. Allingham; Mr, Lexden 
Pocock’s ‘The Peacock” (43), in which the 
pird gives the name to a garden scene with 
a clipped hedge, is an interesting little pic- 
ture; and all Mr, Sylvester Stannard’s small 
drawings of landscape are worth attention. 
Mr. Block comes before us again with one 
of his still-life studies of old books (100), 
admirable in its way ; and we may mention 
also Mr. Powell’s “Poppies” (111), Mr. 
Witherby’s ‘‘A Road in the New Forest” 
(113) ; Miss Millicent Gore’s ‘ Mortlake on 
Thames” (125); Mr. Adams’s “ A Woodland 
Road” (183); Mr. Percy Dixon’s “ West 
Coast Bothies ” (184); Miss Mildmay’s 
“Corfe” (201); Mr. George Marks’s ‘“ Rho- 
dodendro1s” (204) and “Sunny Morning” 
(209); Mr. F. Dixey’s ‘‘Shiplake Weir” (214), 
Mr. Coleridge’s “Argegno, Lake of Como” 
(215); Mr. David Green’s excellent sketch 
of boats ‘‘Going to Sea” (217); Mr. George 
Marks’s “' Rapallo ” (227), a different style of 
subject from what is usual with him, and in 
which the buildings are admirably treated ; 
Mr. C. Duassut’s “‘Going Home” and “A 
Woodland Path” (232, 233), and Mrs. Jar- 
dine’s “An Engadine Night” (246), a snow 
effect. Architecture is not very successfully 
treated in the drawings specially dealing with 
that class of subject; Mr. Cafe’s two large 
Westminster Abbey interiors (94 and 248) 
are well drawn, but deficient in showing the 
texture of stonework; and Miss Brace’s 
“ Chantry of Cardinal Beaufort, Winchester” 
(7), which is broader in style, fails in not 
showing the architectural detail with suffi- 
cient precision—at least from an architect's 
point of view. 


WE do not remember to have 
heard before of the Ridley Art 
Club, which is holding its 
seventeenth exhibition at the Grafton Gal- 
leries. We should gather that it is essen- 
tially an amateur society, though the names 
of a few known artists appear in the 
catalogue—Mr. Melton Fisher, Mr. Padget, 
Mr. Ayerst Ingram, &c. The collection is a 
large one, not all of it very interesting but 
containing some good things ; Mr. Lentesty’s 
“Solitude” (40), a wild moorland scene; 
Mr. Padget’s ‘‘Wild Weather” (55) and “A 
Marsh Dyke” (58); Mr, Haité’s sketch of “A 
Venetian Fruit Stall” (60); and Mr. Melton 
Fisher's portrait of ‘Mrs. Melton Fisher” 
(80), the face seen through a veil. Among 
the works by names not familiar to us 
we were most struck with two bas-relief 
sketches by Miss Ruby Levick, “ Sledge- 
hammerers ” (140) a vigorous subject from 
actual life, and “Sketch for Memorial 
Tablet” (197), which is interesting in senti- 
ment as well as decorative in design. 


The Ridley 
Art Club. 
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BE EDINBURGH BUILDING TRADES EXCHANGE, 
Pa —* meeting of the members of the Build- 
on 4 'rades Exchange, Limited, was held on the 
ht Sag in the rooms at 26, George-street, Edin- 
urgh, Sir Thomas D. Gibson Carmichael, Bart., 
peeing. A lecture was delivered by Mr. Henry F. 
ce Subject being “ A Glimpse of some of the 
bye ae Churches of Britain.” Ia the course 
wl. a ure, which was illustrated by limelight 
thee » c Kerr referred to the current of architec- 
ag om Ezypt to Rome. For the greater part 

ecturer dealt with the plan of our great 


Medieval churches founded 
basili unded upon the Roman 
damn — afterwards he described in some 


various churches of Great Britain, such 


a3 Durham, Salisb i 
ury, York, and — ilies! 





HOW TO ESTIMATE. 


THERE are few subjects wherein less reliance 
can be placed upon what may be termed 
“ book knowledge” than builders’ estimating. 
So many elements combine to render it one 
that must always be considered anything buta 
definite science. Therefore, experience must 
take the place of the formulze that form the 
basis of most calculations in other departments 
of business life. 

The multiplicity of items, the constantly 
changing prices of materials and, one can 
almost add, of labour also, and the varying 
conditions under which the work has to be 
executed, all have to be taken into consideration 
as well asthe important item of carriage and 
cartage. In these latter items, the distance 
from a railway station and the state of the roads 
must tend to vary the price. Again, the price 
of labour in the locality in which the work is 
being executed and the question as to whether 
the supply will equal the demand, as, if this is 
not the case there will be a still greater 
difference between the price of local and im- 
ported labour, as in the latter case railway 
fares and “lodging money” will have to be 
reckoned with. 

Consideration of the points just mentioned— 
and these constitute a few only of a very large 
number—will show that any author who takes 
up the subject with a view to giving general 
instruction, may well be appalled by the 
magnitude of the task he has set himself. 
Praise, then, is all the more due to Mr. Rea 
for the painstaking way he has dealt with 
the items contained in his book* which, 
notwithstanding sundry imperfections, is cer- 
tainly one of the most complete works of 
its kind that has appeared for some years. 
The author appears, however, to place rather 
an undue reliance upon “ constants of labour,” 
which, however, most men engaged in pricing, 
or at any rate who have an opportunity of judg- 
ing, will say are anything but constant. In fact, 
the author himself, on page 72, givesa good 
example of the fallacy of relying upon con- 
stants, where he states in effect that the 
number of bricks laid by a bricklayer, supplied 
with materials by his labourer, vary from 
1,500 down to an average—given him by “a 
large builder” —of 400. On the next page, in 
calculating the price of brickwork, he bases 
his price upon the supposition of the brick- 
layer laying nearly 1,000 per day; thus 
arriving at a price which is obviously too low 
with bricks at 35s. per thousand, as he would 
find upon looking atany reputatle builder’s com- 
petitive priced bill. He would find that the 3/. 
per rod for labour would have to be increased by 
something like 50 per cent. He starts with the 
erroneous assumption that the price of labour 
generally is 10d. per hour, and labourer 6d. ; 
whereas the standard price of the former is 
to}d., and the latter 7d. This, however, does 
not materially affect the price of brickwork 
before mentioned, as he reckons the day as ten 
hours instead of nine. Few builders would 
be content to accept 15s. per rod as a sufficient 
price for the extra cost of cement over lime 
mortar—twice this would be nearer the mark. 
On page 77 he takes this low price as a basis 
for half-brick trimmer arch in cement (with no 
allowance for extra labour in building an arch, 
in half-brick thickness and 1n small quantities), 
which works out at 4d. per foot ; little more 
than half the real value. We do not under- 
stand why the author also includes the rough 
cutting (evidently for the skewback) in the 
item. The price for levelling up with concrete 
is also a low one, as it is in small quantities, 
apart from the fact that it is based upon a 
somewhat low quotation for concrete (Ios, 5d., 
page 55) in the first instance. 

In arriving at the price per foot super for 
facing, Mr. Rea is again led into an inconsis- 
tency, for, although in the second item on 
page 75 he notes that there is ‘‘ extra for a better 
joint,” z.¢., than the struck joint of the first 
item, he prices both at the same rate: 16s. 8d. 
for 272 ft. of struck ‘joint and #d. per foot for 
‘* raking out and pointing.” In the latter case 
the joint is not only “better,” but the price 
includes raking out also. Then, again, on 
page 8I we come to another item of “ pointing 
new work, flat struck joint in lime mortar, 
including raking out the joints,” which is 
priced at a fraction over Is. 7d. per yard, 
while the same item in fine mortar (second 
item on page 75) works out to something 





*“ How to Estimate.” Being the Analysis of Builders’ 
Prices. By John T. Rea, M.R.J.A. (Jre’an') F.S.1., &c. 
Tondon: B. T. Patsford. rgoz. 





under Iod., 7.e., 9d. + I0 per cent. We have 
no account taken of the note to the end of the 
item on page 75, just mentioned, representing 
a value of 2d. per foot for “pointing and 
rubbing facing bricks,’ and therefore do not 
know whether this or at least a portion, i.c., 
the “ rubbing,” should be added to the price or 
not. While acknowledging a certain differ- 
ence in the value of pointing to outside 
and inside work, that difference, in our expe- 
rience, is not in the proportion of 15 to go as 
given in the first and third items on page 75. 

In the item of air-bricks on page 86 the 
author, after taking the trouble to measure the 
rendering inside, arriving at an areafot 
I ft. 6 in., prices it at Id, #.¢., od. per yard 
Weare afraid he would find few builders who 
would be willing to accept this price for ren- 
dering in a 9g in. by 3 in. hole. 

We have dealt rather severely possibly with 
the chapter on bricklayer’s work, but it is only 
by such comparisons as we have given that the- 
fallacy of the constants and the pedantic dis- 
section of items when carried to the extreme,. 
as Mr. Rea is inclined to do, can be clearly 
shown ; and painstaking as the work shows his 
labours to have been, these comparisons and. 
results will make it clear how easy it would 
be for any one relying upon this method of’ 
pricing to be led astray with disastrous 
results, In the examples given we think 
it probable that the builder ermploying them 
would generally find himself decidedly at 
the bottom of the list of tenders, but how 
long this would remain the case would depend 
upon the amount of capital at his disposal... 
The same objection applies, more or less, to 
the whole of the examples given. We do not. 
think, for example, that many estimators would 
work out the price of screws for fixing a 6-in. 
barrel bolt or a sash-fastener on the lines given 
on page 216—“ Six brass screws 4 in. No. 8 
gauge at 2s. 3d. per gross, less discount=}d.” 
The author himself evidently feels the weak- 
ness of this system, ¢.g.,on pages 255 and 256, 
we get items of “labour and profits,” “ labour 
and solder and wall hooks,” “labour fixing in- 
cluding solder, &c.,” which in some of these 
examples is the larger portion of the price,. 
also in the prices for ironwork—even smalb 
items, such ag gratings, hinges, and such like, 
the price of fixing is added at per lb. or per 
cwt. which, to say the least, is a somewhat. 
rough and ready method, especially in the 
midst of such detailed pricing as we have. 
quoted. 

As we presume this is not to be an annual. 
volume, we doubt the advisability of giving the 
prices in the form of a price-book, apart from 
the fact that it is rather in contradiction to. 
the general instructions given for making-up 
prices. 

Notwithstanding the various weaknesses we 
have pointed out, the book must be considered: 
an interesting attempt to put builders’ pricing 
upon a definite basis, and we have therefore 
dealt with it in a detailed and analytical 
manner, such as the importance of the subject 
demands. This consideration only tends to 
emphasise our opinion that builders’ pricing is - 
—and probably always will be—a subject that 
demands practical experience before anything. 
In fact, without this experience it would be 
useless to attempt it with any degree of 
success. Given this, the perusal of a work 
such as this will bz of assistance in formulat- 
ing some ideas to enable us to place the 
experience before mentioned upon a more 
business-like footing. Far be it from our 
intention to suggest that rule-of-thumb should. 
take the place of anything more definite, but it. 
requires a good deal more than an academic 
dissection of items to arrive at the cost of the. 
various works, taking into account the many 
elements of variation mentioned in the earlier 
part of this article. 

To revert to the book. Some of the points 
open to criticism appear to arise from the. 
author’s association with Irish building work, 
which possibly accounts for the errors with 
regard to labour before mentioned. There are 
various little slips that should be corrected,. 
¢ g., rolled steel joists are given at 6/. 15s. per 
ton, while lower on the same page the 
price is quoted as the same as “ B. B. Stafford- 
shire bar iron,” 2.¢., 81. per ton. There is also 
a note uncer the price of lead to say that 
“the price is lower than when the book was: 
written.” A note such as this should be 
avoided, as it is only a matter of correction... 
We should strongly advise the author to revise 
the work thoroughly and to deal with the items 
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Notwithstanding our criticisms, we can 
heartily commend the work as-a painstaking 
attempt to deal with a very difficult and—we 
may almost add, owing to its unstable nature 
—a very unsatisfactory subject. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Architectural Association was held on Friday 
evening last week in the Meeting-room of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, No. 9, 
Conduit-street, Regent-street, W., Mr. H. T. 
Hare, President, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected mem- 
bers of the Association, i.c., Messrs. W. Hart 
Gregson, G. P. Bankhart, C. L. Wright, and 
C, F. Cargill. 

Mr. H. P. G. Maule, Hon. Secretary. pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to Mr, Aston Webb, 
A.R.A, for kindly conducting a party of mem- 
bers over the Victoria and Albert Museum and 
Royal College of Science on the 7th inst.* . 

This having been agreed to, 

The Chairman announced the following addi- 
tional donations to the New Premises Fund, 
éc., Mr. Andrew Oliver, 2/. 2s. 6d. and, Mr. 
R. H. Weymouth (second donation) 2/. 2s. 

The Chairman proposed a vote of con- 
dolence to the relatives of the late Mr. F. C. 
Penrose, which was agreed to in silence. 


Stained Glass of the Future. 


Mr. Silvester Sparrow then read the follow- 
ing paper :— 

This title has been adopted in imitation of 
Richard Wagner's “ Art-work of the Future.” 
That, which was scoffed at as an idle dream, 
and parodied as “The Music of the Future,” 
has become a present actuality. May the 
«men be propitious ! 

There is scarcely any subject about which 
more ignorance prevails than in Stained-glass. 
Quite a number of people still think that the 
giass-stainer paints the colours on the window. 
tam not sure whether the idea still survives 
that a window is leaded up before it is put in 
the kiln. Even among architects how few 
there are who can tell one material from 
another, the good from the bad, or who know 
which is the best for a particular purpose. 
One of my objects, therefore, is to place you 
in a position to judge for yourselves whether 
the best material has been given to you, and if 
the best use has been made of it, not only 
with the view of enhancing the beauty 
of your own works, but also to pro- 
tect your clients, who doubtless rely upon 
you to see that they are not palmed off 
with shoddy or base metal. I will preface the 
few thoughts which it is my privilege to offer 
‘you with the sweeping assertion that no one 
chas any right to speak about Stained-glass who 
‘has not worked in the best material. When I 
have reached the end, you will probably grasp 
the point of view from which I make this 
assertion. For the present, suffice it to say 
that the critic can only deal with what he 
‘knows; therefore, in judging a window he 
<an only compare it with other windows, 
either ancient or modern. He can never say, 
jike the worker in the best material, that this 
‘subject should have been treated in such a 
manner to produce such and such a tone, or 
that this or that part would have been better if 
such and such a material had been employed. 
{n a word, he can never look into the future, 
and say what ought to be. The very title of 
this address would seem to disclose a certain 
dissatisfaction with Stained-glass as it is. It 
will, therefore, be our first task to find the 
cause of our dissatisfaction ; to diagnose the 
disease, in fact, before we talk of remedies. 

Imitation is the disease! And why is imita- 
tion the disease? Because it has been ‘said, 
and repeated on all sides, “There is no 
glass like the old glass, and there will 
mever be any windows like the old windows.” 
Both these assertions I deny, since they are 
based on ignorance of the best material pro- 
curable to-day, and of the use that might be 
made of it. Take, first of all, the effect of 
those assertions on the producer of stained- 
glass. He has been content to imitate a cheap 
period, viz., Perpendicular or fifteenth century 
work, and imitations of that imitation. When 
i say a cheap period, I mean as regards the 
material. It is well known that from the 
thirteenth to the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies the material deteriorated, becoming 








* See our issue of the r4th inst. for an account of the 


thinner and poorer in quality and colour. 
Whether this decline, which was concurrent 
with a natural development in the technique of 
painting, was due to a demand of the painters 
for a material that would better display their 
painting, cannot now be known. I am inclined 
to think it was, but it is not a fact of much 
importance. If so, it simply proves that they 
had lost the idea of the essential qualities of a 
stained-glass window ; that it must look like 
glass and give tone. They had chosen the 
wrong material for the display of their painting 
powers. I must protest against glass being 
used as a material for excessive painting. If 
you must paint, paint on wood, on canvas, 
or wall; but leave to glass its essen- 
tial qualities of brilliance and translucency. 
If therefore, one would make a passable 
imitation of that period, one would have to 
ignore the best and most expensive glass made 
now, and use the cheapest and worst. Why 
that period should have been chosen for imita- 
tion rather than another I cannot imagine, 
unless it be on account of its comparatively 
cheap production—where so much of a window 
is given up to canopy and base in whites, 
which do not require, or at least do not receive, 
much thought; where the whites of the 
drapery and of the flesh run into the canopy 
and base (being usually cut out of the same 
tint), and the little bit of rich colour in the 
drapery, rich only by contrast with the white, 
stands absolutely alone, a shapeless mass. We 
will give these people the benefit of the doubt, 
and admit that this period is said to be that in 
which the highest point in the technique of 
painting on glass was reached. It is fortunate 
for them that it is also the period of the poorest 
glass, if we except the frightful colours of a 
generation or two ago. One shudders to 
think what their fate would have been if the 
style of their choice had been the most 
expensive to reproduce. Would there have 
been as many imitators? Another plea that 
will doubtless be put forward by the Imita- 
tors is that if you have to put windows 
in a thirteenth or fifteenth century church 
you must imitate the glass of those periods. 
But the very existence of different styles, 
almost coincident with the centuries, so that 
we speak of a thirteenth, a fourteenth, or a 
fifteenth century style, proves that the old men 
did not imitate their predecessors. There is 
another theory, that the old men adapted their 
glass to the varying styles of architecture. It 
may be that architects of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries called for a lighter glass, 
which would show up the more elaborate 
carvings they indulged in. Those who hold 
this theory may say that the glass-stainer of 
to-day should adapt his glass to the archi- 
tectural style of the nineteenth century. But 
is there a nineteenth century style? Perhaps 
I am treading on delicate ground, and had 
better leave you architects to settle the ques- 
tion amongst yourselves. The Imitators, how- 
ever, by no means rigidly follow their own 
rule; for instance, the imitators of Perpen- 
dicular can rarely do anything else, but put it, 
with little or no variation, into every style of 
church. Let us leave the question of wiy the 
early glass-stainers did this or that, and assume 
that if they were. alive to-day they would have 
sufficient honesty to use the best material, and 
sufficient talent to make the best use of it. 
What, then, is to be our own course with 
regard to this crucial point? This is the 
fundamental and unalterable guide for our 
conduct :—One has no right to put bad glass 
into a window under any pretext whatever. 
I have already pointed out that, to imitate, 
one would have to ignore the best glass. 
The highest qualities of a stained - glass 
window are mystery and rich and appropriate 
colour in harmony with the subject. Do not 
tell me, therefore, that an imitation fifteenth- 
century window is appropriate when it lacks 
mystery and richness of colour. If a window 
is full of mystery and devotional feeling, a 
living symbolism, rich and harmonious colour, 
a simple and dignified design, strengthened by 
a bold use of the lead, and an expressive 
tracing and painting, it is worthy to be 
placed in any church that was ever built. 
Before describing the process of making a 
stained-glass window, by which you will be 
enabled to know what to look for in a window, 
and thus to protect yourselves at all points, I 
must attempt to give you some idea of what I 
have called the best material. The best 
material ig undoubtedly Prior’s Early English 
glass ‘and ‘Powell’s Antique, Early English is 





wisit. 


a comparatively recent invention, having been 


in existence only some few years. One would 
gather from its name that it is an‘attempt to 
restore the old English glass; but, in my 
opinion, in the quality of brilliance, in its 
variety and richness of colour, this far sur- 
passes its original, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that this is the finest glass that has ever 
been made for our purpose. There are three 
sorts of coloured glass used in the stained- 
glass window. Tints, which go under the 
generic term of “Whites”; Pot-metals, in 
which the colour goes right through the sheet ; 
and the flashed glasses—that is, the rubies, 
some blue, and other varieties. The method of 
manufacture is somewhat like this :—A piece 
of metal, as the molten glass is called, is taken 
on the end of a blowpipe, and blown intoa 
square bottle shape.. This contact with the 
mould gives the glass a certain roughness and 
inequality, while the inside of the bottle 
retains a very smooth blown surface. It 
is this combination which is the charac- 
teristic of this kind of glass—brilliance 
united with body, a faculty of holding the 
light, while “ Antique” is more or less trans- 
parent. It also varies considerably in thickness, 
some pieces being quite half an inch thick or 
more. All this helps its rich and jewel-like 
quality. The bottles are then cut at the edges 
of the sides and bottom ; which gives us four 
sides or slabs 6 in. by 4in. and one bottom qin. 
by gin. This is the most general. size. Other 
sizes are 7in. by 5in. and 8in. by 6in. the 
largest. It has been found that this size 
cannot be exceeded without losing the jewel- 
like quality of the glass. In flukes or accidents, 
which are the best things in the manufacture 
of material for stained-glass, it is particularly 
rich. When the heavier chemicals sink to the 
bottom of the pot, the last few bottles that are 
made from it are streaked and varied in colour 
in a most wonderful and beautiful way. The 
colour of these bottles may be quite different 
from those made from the top of the pot. This 
quality. of unexpectedness is most valuable, 
and a window largely carried out in this 
material is unique, absolutely inimitable. It 
must be said, however, that the scale of colour 
is not exhaustive, and that some of the colours 
are very crude (although these have their uses 
occasionally), so that one has to fall back upon 
Powell’s “ Antique,” by far the best of the so- 
called “Antique” glass. Although Powell’s 
“ Antique” is not so fine as “ Early English,” 
it has qualities of its own to which, in the 
present state of the manufacture of “Early 
English,’ it. may be regarded as complemen- 
tary; thus I include it in the term “best 
material.” Although it has not tke brilliance 
and body of “Early English’ it has those 
qualities in a much higher degree than other 
makes of “ Antique,” which I need not specify. 
I should mention that there is an imitation of 
‘Early English” called ‘ Norman,” which 
bears a relation to its original similar to that 
which the common “ Antiques” bear to 
Powell’s, and is cheaper. Let me therefore 
warn you, when you specify Prior’s “Early 
English,” to see that “ Norman” is not sub- 
stituted. When I mention that you can get 
“Norman” for 3$d.. per slab, and the lowest 
price of “Early English” is 6d. per slab, 
the reason for the substitution is obvious. 
Broadly speaking, “ Early English” has more 
light, Powell’s “ Antique” more tone ; so that 
one would use “ Early English” for effects of 
light and brilliant objects, and Powell's 
“Antique” for the parts requiring tone. It is 
also good to plate a crude piece of “ Early 
English” with, to gain variety of colour and 
tone. The process of manufacture in Powell’s 
Antique is quite different from the other. It is 
made in what is called a “ Muff ’—that is, the 
metal is blown into a cylindrical form (but, 
not into a mould) about 7 in. in diameter and 
about 13 in. or 14 in. high. It is then cut 
down the height, and placed in a flattening 
kiln, to cone out a flat sheet about 21 in. to 
23 in. long. It is in the process of flattening 
that the glass loses some of its brilliance. In 
this manufacture there are also gold pink on 
Venetian opal, blue on Venetian opal, an 
gold pink and blue on Venetian opal. | The 
Venetian effect is a ripple or indentation in the 
glass, which gives it greater brilliance than 
the flat Antique possesses. The opal is the base, 
and when a thin skim of blue is flashed upon 
it it produces a varied cool green tint, wil 
streaks of blue. The gold-pink is a thin skim 
of gold flashed on the opal base, the warm 
tone of the opal softening the sharpness 
of the pink; the colour produced by the 
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roduce beautiful combinations, often 

yr hg of a feather-like character. 
This is very good to work away from the gold- 
ink with. All these are very valuable for 
Special effects, Powell’s also make their glass 
into circles of about 12 in. to 14 in. diameter. 
These are much richer than the flat sheets, of 
which they seem to be a concentrated form. 
Before leaving the subject of the quality of the 
materigl, it will be well to devote a little 
attention to one colour, the most important in 
4 stained-glass window, viz., ruby. Indeed, it 
may be called the touchstone of a window, so 
far as the quality of the material is concerned. 
There are two metals which produce the red 
colours we call the Rubies : gold and c: pper. 
Ruby is one of the flashed glasses : that is, a 
base of white, amber, green tint, pale blue, 
or purple is flashed over with a thin 
skim of either of those metals. Gold 
ruby is confined almost entirely to “Early 
English,” in which it reaches a price 
calculated to freeze your young bloo:, and 
make each particular hair stand on end. 
You will easily understand that there must be 
aconsiderable difference in the cost of these 
two kinds of ruby; nor will you have much 
difficulty in guessing which kind is so fc ndly 
embraced by the commercial and imitation 
people. It will be difficult to give you much 
idea of the enormous difference between the 
two. Gold ruby is the most distinguished 
colour, an aristocrat among colours, whereas 
Copper ruby is common and vulgar. Gcld 
ruby is one of the triumphs of Prior's “‘ Early 
English” glass, in which it frovices an 
infinite variety of Rubies, from the richest 
wine colour to the most delicate and ethereal 
tints. This variety is partly due to the varying 
thickness of the gold flash, a: d partly to the 
different kinds of base, which also varies in 
thickness. Spoilt ruby is also another fruitful 
source of variety, that is, overfired, or when 
the metal in the pot, decreasing in quantity, 
becomes too hot. Spoilt in the sense that the 
maker has missed his aim, but invaluable to 
those who seek after unique effects. Not that 
Copper ruby is to be entirely ignored. The 
darkest tones of Copper ruby on blue may be 
used as asubsidiary red, but it can never take 
the place of Gold ruby as the chief mass of red. 
Powell’s brown ruby ; a little gold (generally 
too little gold) mixed with the brown flash, 
leads to very varied reds, generally of a sombre 
sort, which may be used in a similar subsidiary 
sense. Having shown you which are the best 
materials, I must say that architects are ex- 
tremely lax in the matter of seeing that they 
get them in stained glass. If it were a matter 
of drain-pipes, they would study all the dif- 
ferent kinds and specify those of a particular 
maker ; they have a dim sort of idea that if 
they did not do that, some cheap and inferior 
quality would be foisted on them. Ah! you 
will say, but stained-glass is a sacred art ; its 
makers could not do such things : why, there- 
fore, take such precautions? If such be your 
touching faith, there is nothing more to be 
said; yet would it not be worth while to 
inquire where all the rubbishy glass goes to, 
and why there is so little good glass made, 
that one is absolutely forced to plate (a 
technical term which means to lead two or 
three layers of glass together) a great deal 
more than one would? I do not see why 
architects should not specify Prior’s ‘ Early 
English” glass and Powell's “ Antique.” Let 
us admit it as conceivable, that what I call the 
worst glass these people may consider the best ; 
only permit me to remark that, if so, what they 
consider the best is invariably cheaper, much 
cheaper than that which I consider the best. 
If it is good to see that you get the best mate- 
tial, if it is better to see that proper use is made 
of it, it is best not to go to any designer whose 
tighent ettort has been a public-house window. 
Vhen I speak of the improper use of “ Early 
English,” I think of that church built by a pro- 
minent architect who has abjured figure work 
in sained-glass, and who resolved to have the 
war in plain glazing. One can hardly 
rubbish chery for refusing to have a lot of 
| Shot into his church; although, to 
Snore it, is not to develop the art. It must be 
grappled with—taken in hand. If you cannot 
aa good stained-glass, I would always 
fcommend ornamental glazing, however 
prec in the best glass, rather than cheap 
“aa Unfortunately, however, these 
_indows have been done in almost pure white, 
Ta cquently there is an utter absence of tone. 
he enter the church is like going into an ice- 
‘louse. Even in ornamental glazing, tone and 





variety are essential. Let me here make 
another assertion. Some of you may be under 
the impression that we put windows in to give 
light. That is not so with stained-glass: a 
stained-glass window should be put in to give 
tone. You may deny this, but I say that how- 
ever much you may strive, you will never get 
mystery or poetry into your buildings other- 
wise. The Catholic Cathedral at Westminster 
is a glaring instance. The architect’s ideal of 
stained-glass was a gin bottle. He has tried to 
get as near to that as possible with roundels 
and Norman glass, that cheap imitation of 
Early English. The windows have no rela- 
tion to the building, nor have they any 
tone. Plaster the walls as thickly as you please 
with gold, mosaic, and marbles, there will never 
be any mystery or poetry about the place. 
Before beginning a description of the making 
of a stained-glass window, I am reminded of a 
lecture by a distinguished man in the Pottery 
line, which I was once taken to hear. The 
lecture was supposed to deal with certain 
difficulties in the firing of pottery : difficulties 
which confronted the Greeks of Homer’s 
time, who immortalised them in a song. Well, 
we heard all about that, but as to the Lecturer’s 
methods of overcoming those difficulties, not a 
word. And there the poor pottery men sat, 
with open mouths, waiting for the crumbs 
which did mot fall from the rich man’s table. 
If speech is the art of concealing thought, then 
was this lecture a masterpiece, I do not 
intend to follow this artful craftsman’s 
example, but to describe everything with the 
utmost frankness; and if I should in- 
advertently leave anything obscure, I shall 
be only too pleased to supplement these 
remarks at the close of my address 
The first thing, then, is the design, the 
coloured germ of the future window. This 
should be made to scale. I recommend I} in. 
to the foot. This is convenient for making the 
cartoon, one-eighth being equal to one inch, 
and one can put ina fair amount of detail and 
suggest variety of colour. The artist is first to 
conceive the light and tone that will be in 
harmony with his subject. By “tone” in this 
connexion I mean that which is a partial de- 
privation of a particular light, and must not be 
confounded with light and shade. To give the 
most familiar instance, moonlight and tone. 
Wesee objects that the moon does not shine on 
cooler in tone than they are in daylight, be- 
cause the light of the moon is cold. In the 
same way, whatever light the subject demands 
(and it is not necessarily confined to sunlight or 
moonlight, it can be that “ Light, which never 
was on sea or land”’) ; the tone must correspond. 
Every colour in the window, therefore, must 
be influenced by either the light or the tone. 
Colour, which is our next considcration, has 
hitherto been said to be the chief thing in 
stained-glass. But that is not so: there is a 
higher aim: mystery, the result of effects of 
light and tone: the absolutely indispensable 
quality in a stained-glass window. In a window 
we are dealing directly with light; there is there- 
fore no need to conventionalise it,and as there 
can be no colour without light, we will call light 
the soul, animating the body, colour. The 
quality of your window is therefore deter- 
mined by the amount of light in it. It is in 
this quality of dealing with light, that the 
genius of stained-glass lies. It is this which 
differentiates it from every other medium. The 
colour must have a definite keynote, also in 
harmony with the subject. There must bea 
controlling sense of key, so that one may say, 
this is a red window, that a blueone. Let me 
illustrate this in the simplest way. Suppose 
one had to do the four elements. The Fire sub- 
ject would demand a red window, Earth a 
brown window, Air a blue window, and Water 
a green window. This does not mean that the 
red window would be nothing but red, but that 
the keynote and the predominating mass would 
be red, and the colours of the other sub- 
jects would be worked in to enhance its effect, 
and tu form a connecting link with them. 
Hitherto, windows have been a hopeless jumble 
of colours, every one for itself, and the Devil 
take the window. People seem to have started 
colouring a design at one end, without having 
had the least idea what the other end would 
be like. Not that there is any restriction on 
coluurs so long as they are subordinated 
to the key colour. Indeed, let us have 
as much variety as possible, so long as 
the unity and harmony of the whole are 
not impaired. This variety will lead you 
into the most subtle ‘effects, which will 
always add charm to a work, and charm isa 





very essential quality. Strength and subtlety 
should be the character of the colour scheme; 
strength, of course, being derived from a bold 
treatment of the primaries. The primaries 
must be as rich and full as possible, and in 
bold masses, if your window is to have the 
necessary vigour and grip. So-called zesthetic 
colouring is unpardonable weakness in a 
stained-glass window. With regard to the treat- 
ment of a light window, that end is not to be 
attained by filling the window with light colours 
of the same value. That simply results in a 
washy window, which looks as if all the 
colour had been bleached out of it. No, use 
as much “ tint” as you like, but there must be 
some rich colour to show that it is intentionally 
a light window. The same remark applies to 
an ornamental window in tints, There should 
be a little rich colour to give it grip, and a 
little pure white, by which we may define 
the strength of the tint. Naturalistic 
colouring is not essential. Indeed, the most 
beautiful and glassy effects result from the 
unexpected. But it must have the appearance 
of inevitability ; one must feel that to replace 
it with anything else would result in weakness, 
—‘“and her hair shall be of what colour it please 
the glass-stainer.” The traditional and sym- 
bolical colour of the draperies of Our Lord, the 
Virgin, the Apostles and others, together with 
their types, must be preserved (the colour 
scheme must be adapted to them and not the 
reverse) ; so that one may see at a glance who 
is being represented, or, should [ say, one 
ought to be able to see. The Church window 
is primarily to appeal to the eye of faith, and 
one must not assume that the eye of faith is 
practically non-existent, even though one have 
to explain to many a learned pastor (that is, 
shepherd), what would have been perfectly 
clear to the flock (that is, the sheep) of the 
Middle, or so-called, Dark Ages. This leads me 
to say that the Symbolical is to be preferred toa 
literal treatment. At the same time, the’ sym- 
bolism is not to be a mechanical repetition of 
old forms, but a vivid personal insight into the 
heart of things. The lead scheme should be 
considered, as it emphasizes the rhythm of line 
and controls the masses of colour. Leads of 
various widths should be used, in proportion to 
the size of the window. The lead is not to be 
considered simply for its use in holding the 
glass together, but as the. most important 
factor in the design. It is the skeleton 
of the window. It is not unusual for firms to 
employ outside people to make designs, who 
have no practical knowledge whatever, but 
who can turn out an attractive design or a 
pretty piece of colour, calculated to deceive the. 
unwary. These designs are to be known by 
the utter absence of any lead scheme, of the 
use of which the designer is profoundly 
ignorant. The result is that the window, 
usually carried out in the commonest glass, is 
not a bit like the design. There is one fatal 
error that must be avoided in putting in the 
lead lines. I allude to that pernicious practice 
of putting in curved lead lines when a round 
object like an arm, or a rounded fold of 
drapery, has to be cut on account of its length, 
or to obtain variety of colour. In the case of 
an arm the curved leads look like bracelets, 
and in long, straight: drapery folds the curved 
lead lines used in alternate folds give the 
drapery the appearance of corrugated iron. 
One must never forget that a window is a 
plane surface, and that round objects must be 
contradicted by straight leads. Before the 
cartoon can be made, sizes and templates of 
the window must be taken. .The height from 
point to sill and the width, with laths. The 
templates are the shapes of the heads of lights 
from the spring line, and of the tracery, cut out 
of brown paper. These will be sight size, to 
which about gin. must be added all round to go 
into the groove. Is it necessary to say that a 
cartoon should be a fresh inspiration for every 

window ? I am afraid it is, assome firms have 
no objection to using a cartoon a dozen times 

over. It wouldnot be a bad plan for architects 
to insist on seeing the cartoons for every win- 

dow they order. The cartoon should be made 

in sepia, as more nearly approaching the 

tracing and painting of the window, with the 

leads in black, and their proper widths. It 

should have a bold significant outline, even for 

the features, with a little shading, and not 

washy lines simply as a guide for the painter. 

The outline is a characteristic of stained-glass 

of any virile sort. The cutline from which the 

glass is cut and afterwards leaded on, must now 

be made from the cartoon. The cartoon is 
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tion paper laid over it. One then traces over 
the centre of the lead line with pencil, after- 
wards going over this with a brush in black 
ink. This gives one the heart of the lead—the 
skeleton of the window. Nearly every piece 
is now cut in sheet glass, to be used first asa 
“pounce ” and afterwards to be painted on and 
fired. The exceptions are those pieces of “ tint” 
or light colour that one can see the lines of the 
cutline through, and consequently can be cut 
from the cutline, and they will also be painted 
on. The method of using the “ pounce” is to 
hold a sheet of co'oured glass, which is gene- 
rally varied in tone, up to the light, move the 
“pounce ” over it until the exact place that you 
want cutting out has been found, then mark 
round it with a piece of French chalk. Hand 
this over to the cutter, who breathes on it and 
pounces round the shape with a pounce bag 
containing powdered whiting. Still holding 
the “ pounce” firmly, he marks round it with 
a pointed piece of hard wood, and removing it 
its shape is found outlined on the coloured 
glass. The other use to which the sheet glass 
is put, is to paint on it instead of the coloured 
glass. It isa rule that the better the glass, the 
less it will stand the fire. Besides the general 
loss of brilliance, all streaks or other variations 
have atendency to go darker. Gold ruby is an 
impossible colour to fire ; besides the aforesaid 
loss it actually changes colour, becoming a 
hideous pink or magenta. Venetian opal, too, 
is an impossibility. No glass improves by 
going into the kiln, but sheet- glass suffers 
least, as it is harder than coloured glass 
generally is. In glazing, the coloured glass 
is kept in front of the painted piece, so 
that, besides preserving the paint from the 
action: of the atmosphere, it has something of 
the effect of varnish on a picture, adding 
_ to the transparency of the shadows. We have 
“ now reached a most important section of the 
work: the selection of the glass. This I hold 
to be the artist’s most individual task, which 
he cannot delegate to anyone. The usual way 
in firms, is to have the different colours in num- 
bered racks; then the master numbers the 
cutline, and the cutter goes to the correspond- 
ing rack, and chooses any sheet and part of a 
sheet he likes. What idea can the cutter have 
of the relation of each piece to the whole, or 
how one colour will affect another—a matter 
of the utmost difficulty in stained-glass ? 
Colours and tones affect each cther enor- 
mously, and demand the greatest care and 
experience. In selecting, every lead must be 
taken advantage of to vary the adjoining 
pieces. Of course, the master makes altera- 
tions when the glass is on the easel being 
painted, or even after it is leaded up. One 
hears of quite heroic attempts in that direction 
—of one master who had a figure cut over 
three or four times before jie was satisfied. 
It was very good of him to take so much 
trouble, but what bungling not to know 
what he wanted at first. How can that 
warmed-up colouring give one the exquisite 
thrill of the tingling grip of the artist's 
hand, where every piece, however varied 
or unexpected, seems inevitable? We will 
urge this reform in the interests of the 
masters the:mselves. We-will tell them that in 
denying themselves the pleasure of selecting 
every piece of glass they miss the highest 
rapture in the production of a stained-glass 
window ; even at the cost of a smaller output, 
and consequent diminution of profits. We must 
save them from themselves. That pernicious 
method also favours a great fallacy—that the 
light and dark of a sheet of coloured glass 
should be utilised to give the light and shade 
of a drapery. This is to make a window 
pictorial, and leads to general flabbiness of 
colour. Now, the principle of colour in stained- 
glass is contrast, one piece throwing up 
another. Only by this means can one display 
the jewel-like character of the material. This 
principle of contrast applies not only to the 
light and dark of a colour, but toa mixture of 
contrasting colours or tints, enhancing the 
beauty of one. Take a yellow drapery, for 
instance : there should be a dominant note of 
rich, pure yellow ; then the colour branches 
oul on each side, as it were, on the one side to 
the greens, and on the other to the reds. These 
are not to be gradual changes, but sudden con- 
trasts, a greenish yellow against a reddish 
yellow, for instance, and there must be contrast 
in values as well. There is no end to the variety 
that may be imported into a colour, so long as 
the impression of the one colour that has given 
the keynote remains. This method, besides 


material, gives a grip and subtlety to the colour 
which can never be attained by the light and 
dark of one colour. For the necessary breacth 
of effect, large masses of colour with the 
utmost variety within each are essential. 
White draperies should be treated in the same 
way, a mixture of warm and cold tints, the 
warm or cold predominating as is found neces- 
sary. For flesh I use various tints, in accord- 
ance with the character represented or the 
colour or tone required. ‘ihere is absolutely 
no restriction with regard to the colour of 
flesh (which, of course, must be in the glass and 
not nainted on), so long as it harmonises with 
the scheme of colour. I generally cut angels’ 
flesh out of green tint, of various depths as 
they approach or recede from the spectator, 
which all helps the necessary far-removedness 
of supernatural beings; the flesh of Christ 
generally out of warm tint ; and other living 
beings out of tawny or red tints, as_ the 
character demands. In early work a deep 
brownish pink was used throughout for 
flesh; the nimbuses were cut off the 
heads and in different colours. The objec- 
tion to this is that all the flesh comes at 
you at once ; besides, it is quite mechanical. 
I think of a modern imitation of this period, 
where, in cne of the little subjects, the figures 
are under water, and the flesh is as red as that 
in other subjects! Rightly or wrongly, it 
would be impossible for me to do a thing like 
that. In Perpendicular work, and, of course, 
its imitations, the flesh, the white draperies, 
and the canopies and bases are all cut out of 
the same white, which all rushes together, and 
leaves the little bits of coloured drapery 
stranded. With regard to the heads, they are 
cut out of the same piece of glass as the 
nimbus and painted on, and the hands and feet 
are frequently painted on a piece of white 
drapery, and not cut off. An impossible style, 
if strength, tone, and character are considered 
essential. It may be thought that my treat- 
ment of flesh is pictorial, but it is not so. It is 
just as much a convention to cut the flesh of 
Angels out of cold or cool tones, and that of 
living beings out of warm tones, as to cut them 
indiscriminately out of one tint; but it is one 
which lends itself to greater harmony. I 
know a church filled with figure subjects 
where all the flesh is cut out of ruby. This is 
a convention if you like, but a very hideous 
one. Another very important point to be 
considered while selecting, and which his 
never hitherto been thought of, is that 
of timbre. That is to say, brilliant objects 
should be cut out of brilliant glass, dull and 
solid objects out of duller, more opaque glass, 
that would suggest solidity without having 
recourse to paint, so that even the deepest 
tones of a window may preserve their trans- 
lucency. The various materials must be re- 
garded as the instruments of the orchestra, 
each of which has its individual tone colour, or 
timbre: thus there is the brilliant sharp colour 
that would bring out a melody like the oboe ; 
then the more mellow but still rich colour that 
would suggest the violins; then material of 
such tone and texture, suitable for background 
purposes, that would suggest the lower strings 
and drums; again,a rich Early English gold 
ruby that would suggest the thrilling tones of 
the trumpet. All these should be welded 
together, in like manner, to produce the effect of 
a rich, mellow, and powerful symphony. The 
glass is cut with a diamond or a hard steel re- 
volving wheel, assisted with pliers to groze or 
trim the glass to shape. Glass varies consider- 
ably with regard to the ease or difficulty with 
which it may be cut; but it is a rule that the 
better the glass, the more difficult it is to cut. 
Think of cutting glass half aninch, ormore thick, 
to a shape: in such cases even pincers have to 
be brought into use. I believe one reason why 
Powell’s glass is not more used, is that it is not 
so much annealed as other makes of “ Antique.” 
It is consequently more brittle, and can be cut 
with less certainty. Thus, to the greater cost 
of the best material must be added the greater 
cost of cutting and the waste in broken 
pieces ; to which add the cutting of the sheet, 
and the extra pieces of colour for plating. 
We have now reached the painting stage. The 
first step is to trace the outlines of flesh and 
drapery, of course, in a vitreous colour, viz., 
oxide of iron, ground in water, and fattened or 
made workable with treacle. 


colours, and the sheet-glass which you are 
going to paint on. When traced the glass is 





preserving the essential glissiness of the 


given a comparatively light or tacking fire. 





We now require a large piece of plate-glass, to 

be used as an easel glass, to which the glass 

that has to be painted is affixed with a mixture 

of beeswax and resin, made hot. The coloured 

glass may also be added, and as this is the 

first time we have seen all the colour together 
alterations can be made in it at this stage if 
necessary. The colours used for painting are 

of an umber or earthen sort, though the oxide 

of iron can be added to give body. It 

must be remembered that the colours of the 

window are in the glass, and that the colours 

for painting are simply different degrees 

of warm and cold shade tints. A window 

is usually painted in one colour throughout, but 

that need not necessarily be so. Thetcneof | 
colour can be adapted to different objects. | 
For instance, a cold white can be painted in a 

cooler tone, and in some cases a pure black can 

be used. The colour, which is again prepared 

in water, but with gum as the medium, is laid 

all over the glass in a flat matt, which, while 

moist, is stippled with a tool called a 

badger. This stippling gives a granu- 

lated surface which helps the texture wonder- 

fully. When dry, the colour is gently loosened 

with the finger where the lights should come. 

and dusted off with a soft brush. As much as 

possible should be done with the finger ; it 

gives more character and better texture. This 

process of modelling the lights is continued 

with hog-hair brushes, and a quill to take out 

the high lights ; the flat tone should be left for : 

the half-tones and shadows. When fired and | 
stuck up again, the shadows are strengthened 

with oil colour ; the same colour prepared with 
turpentine, and fat oil of turps as the medium. } 
Especially is this necessary in the flesh, to give | 
character and expression. The dry surface of | 
the glass is first washed over with oil of tar, to 
let the colour flow freely. It is not essential 
that every piece of glass should be painted. | 
On the contrary, if there is sufficient tone in | | 
the glass, it is better not to paint, but to let the “f 
varied markings and tone of the glass speak | 
for themselves. The shadows will then possess. 
more translucency than if painted. Light | 
glass heavily painted is much more obstructive 
to light than richly coloured glass but slightly 
painted. I cannot leave the subject of paint- 
ing without alluding to a kind of painting 
that is no painting. I mean “ Backing,” as it 
is called. This is, to lay a matt of colour 
on the back of the glass, and then par- 
tially remove it, for no other purpose 
than to make the glass look dirty and 
old ; to give it, in fact, that tone which the 
glass itself lacks. From the 2ssiduous way in 
which some firms plaster the back of their 
windows with colour, anyone would think 
that the chief attraction of the old glass was. 
derived from the accumulated dust of ages.. 
The parts that require it are now stained. 
Although this is called stained-glass, and we: 
used to be called glass-stainers (we are all 
artists in stained-glass now), there is only one 
stain—a preparation of pure silver, which 
stzins the whites yellow. It is mixed with 
yellow lake to reduce its strength ; and this, 
being a vegetable colour, burns away. Wher 
fired again, the glass is now ready to be put 
together by the glazier. As already remarked, 
it has been usual to regard the lead as simply @ 
means of holding the glass together ; conse~ 
quently, to employ an_ insignificant lead 

















Lay the cartoon | 
on the bench, and you will be able to see the | of so near a size that at the prope ion 
lines of it through the flesh tints, the light! one seems to see the glass through a W 


throughout. But if we regard the lead as an | ‘ 
important factor in the design, we must us¢ | b 
leads of various widths and of a bolder | hi 
character. The proportions of the lead must |— be 
be adapted to the size of the window andits |~ li 
distance from the spectator. That must bea | a 
very small window where jin. is too large tor th 
the principal lead. In large windows 4 a 
Sin, may be the principal lead; and 1 pe 
the window is going a great height, Ii. on 
or more will not be too much. There th 
must be no idea of shuffling the lead pe 
out of sight. To hide the lead, and use as A 
little of it as possible, is a characteristic of the pe 
pictorial window. A window can hardly sts 
described as pictorial, where the lead is a - 
prominent feature. Where leads of different vs 
widths are used it is necessary to mark the ine 
cutline with different coloured chalks—say on 
a blue for the 2-in. lead, a red for the 9-10. pic 
while the black ink remains for the 3-in. lead. aa 
The leading recalls a danger to be vapor oa, 
igning— iec | 
designing—not to make every p * distance pa 
“fess of 

'trellising. This is a danger the mosaic dis- at 
Seaaaar aes apt to fall into. The leading, of io 


the double glass, and of the thick and varied 
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pieces, offers difficulties. Leading becomes 
an art. One has to use a very broad hearted 
lead, but sometimes that is not sufficient : in 
such cases one has to make a still broader 
heart by cutting the leaf off two calms of lead, 
and soldering the two hearts together ; or by 
paring the leaf away to let the glass into the 
heart, and then soldering a fresh leaf over it. 
Thus you see another process that is con- 
siderably extended by our determination to 
use the best material. The lead is then 
soldered at the joints, and the panel is 
handed over to the cementer, It would be 
more correct to say the puttier. Whereas in 
ordinary work of single glass the leads are 
filled with cement, (a thick paint which ought 
to be composed of whiting, linseed oil, 
white or red lead, dryers, and lampblack to 
make it a lead colour), in this sort of work 
every piece of glass must be puttied on both 
sides. Copper ties are now soldered to the 
ead to twist round the bars, and the window 
is ready for fixing. Although I am explaining 
my methods thus frankly, I have not much fear 
that they will be copied. Not one of them is 
in the direction of time or material saving, 
and any one who copies them will do so at the 
peril of decreased profits. In stained-glass, as 
in the other arts, if one would do good work, 
one must never count the cost. 

Now that I have reached the last stage of 
my discourse, that section which is to deal 
with the Stained-glass of the Future, I am con- 
fronted by the hateful task of having to say 
something about my own work. It is unfortu- 
nately;necessary, because I have to show that the 
ideas:I am about to put before you are not mere 
impracticable theories, butithe result of working 
in the best material. Just as Wagner, when 
writing his theoretic works, deduced examples 
from his earlier Operas (the spontaneous out- 
come of his artistic need, thus proving that 
they were not the result of any preconceived 
theories), so I must describe to you my first 
excursion into the unknown Land, the Land of 
Mystery, of Light and Tone. The window I am 
about to speak of was executed some few years 
ago for a lady who. suggested the subject, 
“Wotan calling up Erda,” from the Third Act 
of Wagner’s “ Siegfried.” I must confess that 
at that time the subject seemed an impossible 
one for Stained-glass, and perhaps you will 
agree with me when I quote the stage directions. 
“A wild region at the foot of a rocky moun- 
fain which ri-es L steeply. Night. A storm 
cages. Lightning and thunder, which last 
then ceases, while for some time light- 
ning continues to flash through the clouds, 
Here the Wanderer enters. He strides 
with resolution to the mouth of a vault-like 
cavern in the rocks at front, and there stands, 
leaning on his spear, while he directs his 
tnvocation towards the cave. A bluish light 
Slows in the rocky chasm. Illumined by this 
“tda very gradually rises from the depth. 
She appears covered with hoar-frost ; her hair 
= swathings emit a glittering light.” Now, 

€ crux of the whole thing was the super- 
natural light in which Erda appears, and I 
must say that [ was very fortunate in finding 
. that time {some early English, which I 
jr oc ey Powell’s Blue on venetian opal, 

at realised the effect perfectly. To my 
Fe therefore, instead of this subject being 
eae oe stained-glass, it became clear to 
ts 18 was precisely the medium in 
pei ng of light were possible and could 
iit i I found there were possi- 
hare yaw € best material which had never 
‘ae reamt of. Besides the supernatural 
ig Moon the hoar-frost on the hair and 
py ings of Erda, it was possible to suggest 
he tone of night with glass alone: the 
ao action of Wotan, with his cloak 
cies card blown by the night wind,” con- 
the 2 — the mystical stillness of Erda ; also 
sidi ash of red in the sky suggesting the sub- 
: ing storm. Pictorial, you will say? Notatall. 
— window would have been a repre- 
¥ maga - the scene as it takes place on the 
Ale age: 18 an independent conception, 
ron in the terms of the material, and 
on ge a result which could not be attained 
a ret other medium. Let us be quite clear 
ele . —_. A stained-glass window becomes 
: mec when it does such things, or in such 
mee as can be done as well or better in 
peri tT medium, ¢.g, in a picture or wall- 
yoo yo follows from this that there is a 
of stained = which is peculiarly the province 
which ane: that is, the supernatural, in 
in ie is the most vital element, and 

Producing which, effects of light —'with 








which in stained-glass we are dealing directly 
—are the chief factors. I will just summarise 
the ideas I have gained by carrying out that 
“impossible” subject. That the subject of a 
window should be supernatural and symbolical. 
That myste’y is the highest and indispensable 
quality. That to produce that, effects of 
light and tone are the chief elements. That 
there must be a definite tone-colour, and 
keynote of colour. The tracing and painting 
must be bo« and expressive, wherever it is 
needed ; but. as far as possible, the glass must 
be left to speak for itself; and the leading 
must emphasise the important lines of the 
design. There are some who believe that the 
subjects of a stained-glass window are a 
matter of perfect indifference ; that any trivial 
thing will do for stained-glass ; and who are 
quite content to fill a window with a number 
of single figures. What a colossal waste is 
that big twelve-light window I have in view! 
Four tiers of single figures. Eheu! Hinc illze 
lacrymze ! What an almost matchless oppor- 
tunity for a ‘‘ Last Judgment.”” Butno! That 
would be too pictorial (and difficult). Let us 
go on with our kaleidoscopic inanities ; let us 
produce a window that is so dull and uninspir- 
ing that one never wants to see it again, 


even if the material itself were worth 
looking at. No wonder that stained- 
glass is considered such a supernume- 


rary art, while such things are being done. 
Yet, why should stained-glass alone stand still 
and stagnate? Change is the law of progress, 
no less in art than in human society. If we 
are to have progress, it is essential that chil- 
dren should differ from their parents ; although 
parents, who think themselves perfect (and 
even those who clamour most for progress), try 
to defeat that law, by trying to make their 
children after their own image and likeness. 
But the fact is that no parents are so good that 
their children may not be better. Where, 
again, would the art of music be to-day if it 
had been considered imperative to imitate the 
first attempts at Opera, with the undeveloped 
orchestra of that day. We should not have 
had the crowning glory of the Music-dramas 
of Richard Wagner. It is just as absurd to 
imitate old glass as it would have been for 
Wagner, when dealing with a colossal and 
complex subject like “The Ring,’ to have 
confined himself to the orchestra of 
Monteverde. Or imagine Tristan and Isolde 
conversing in Gregorian tones, accom- 
panied by the sackbut and psaltery. Away 
then with these monstrous delusions which 
have paralysed stained-glass so long: “that 
there is no glass like the old glass, and 
there willnever be any windows like the old 
windows.” Away with the Imitation that 
paralyses the imagination, and let us bring 
whole hearts to the study of the best material 
and the natural development of early work, 
when, as I imagine, there was only one kind of 
glass—the best the peoplecould make. What 
then is this natural development of Early work 
which I venture to call ‘ The Stained-glass of 
the Future”? And why is our development to 
spring from Early work, and not from Fifteenth 
Century and later work? Because the latter 
was no intrinsic development of the former, but 
simply a repetition in a more elaborate and 
ornate form. It is still a window of single 
figures or small subjects connected with 
canopies ; consequently it leads to an :mpasse, 
a cul de sac; there is no development 
possible on those lines, so it must be ignored. 
Let me draw a parallel to the development of 
the Music-drama. First, we have the simple 
heartfelt strains or songs, loosely connected, 
answering to early work. Then there is 
the period of Italian opera; still the aria 
form, loosely connected, only more elaborate 
and artificial, consequently no vital develop- 
ment. This corresponds with work of the 
Fifteenth and subsequent centuries. Then we 
have the Music-drama, a development of the 
simple song through continuous orchestral 
melody until it fills the work as an organic 
whole; giving «lso to each work its special 
tone colour. For this latter quality, varied 
and distinct, yet in keeping with the subjects, 
I need only refer to “Die Meistersinger,” 
“Tristan,” “The Ring,” and “ Parsifal ;” and 
over all the individual style of Richard Wagner. 
I suppose no apology is needed for my allu- 
sions to Wagner and his works, as every man 
of culture must know something of them; 
but I have found them of the utmost value, as 
in them the great principle of unity in variety 
is so remarkable a feature. 





And now, to return, from my parallel, to 





the development ahead of stained-glass. In 
the first place, I should regard it as a 
development, that, in an age of commercial 
production, we consciously choose the best 
material. Another very important develop- 
ment would be that of regarding a window 
as a whole—one window, one subject—and 
not a series of small windows, as the single 
figures connected by canopies suggest. Owing 
to the kindness of your executive, I am per- 
mitted to bring some designs and cartoons, 
which gives me an opportunity of dealing 
more effectively with the subject of composi- 
tion in a window of one subject, and without 
canopy and base. In the first place, it must be 
distinctly understood, that my desire to treat a 
window as a whole is not due to any impati- 
ence of the shafts dividing the window into 
lights ; but to focus the attention on one sub- 
ject, instead of frittering it away on a number 
of single figures or small subjects. The shafts, 
therefore, must not be ignored, tut clung to, as 
the ivy clings to the oak. Broadly speaking, 
the linear design, if a window is to have its due 
monumental character, should be more or less 
Perpendicular, following the lines of the shafts. 
Impersonal objects, such as angels’ wings, 
trees, clouds, drapery, the lines of the land- 
scape, may run through two or more lights, to 
help in binding the window together ; but the 
human figure should very rarely extend beyond 
its own light. The colour design, however, 
should be horizontal—in strata, as it were. 
That is to say, the strong colours should be 
concentrated on the base of the window, as in a 
musical composition the bass is the most im- 
portant thing; in the middle more neutral 
tones can be used; and in the upper part 
lighter and more ethereal tones, thus carrying 
the subject away into boundless space. The 
canopy must go, since itis no longer required to 
divide a window into sections, and as its light- 
ness interferes with the tone of the window. 
You will see from this set of designs the 
difficulties one has to contend with in fitting a 
subject that demands a centre light into a win- 
dow of an even number of lights. This 
suggests the idea that the architect, when he 
has a church to design, might do worse than 
confer with the glass-stainer as to the scheme 
of windows, with the view, in some cases, of 
adapting the shape of the window and the 
number of lights to the exigencies of the 
subject. Perhaps this is a counsel of per- 
fection, but, at any rate, you cannot go far 
wrong in providing us with a centre light. 
Most subjects from the life of Christ demand a 
centre light, so, instead of four and six-light 
windows, give us three, five, and seven 
lights. 

If, that is, as your President very happily 
expressed it at your last meeting, you are 
resolved to think out your work to the utter- 
most detail ; and yet stained-glass can hardly 
be called a detail, it is so important in itself, 
and also in its effect in modifying the whole 
aspect of the interior. I feel very strongly 
that the architect should get out a scheme of 
subjects for all the windows in his church, 
whether there is any idea of them being 
carried out at once or not. The subjects would 
not then be such a hideous and incoherent 
jumble as they generally are now. 

Another development would be a firmer grasp 
of the colour scheme, based on each window 
having a definite tone-colour in harmony with 
the subject; and a keynote focussing the colour. 
Its symbolism must be reconsidered and de- 
veloped, so that it shall appeal to the Spirit of 
Reverence (if any such exists), of to-day. Its 
drawing must be simple, dignified, and natural, 
without affectation of medizevalism. It will be 
a development to use paint with di-cretion, and 
only where it is necessary to give tone and 
contour. And, finally, by a bolder system of 
leading show that we regard it as the main 
factor in the design. Do not think, therefore, 
that I wish to ignore all tradition, and expect 
stained-glass to begin de novo from this 
moment. On the contrary: it is necessary to 
study good examples, and see what is the 
natural form of expression in this art, and what 
effects have been obtained with limited means. 
But surely one may study without falling into 
the rut of imitation ; and let it not be forgotten, 
also, that our knowledge is increased by learn- 
ing to avoid many things that have gone 
before. On the other hand, do not run away 
with the idea that stained-glass ‘is to be 
learnt by simply looking at old windows. 
Before any one can make a cartoon for stained- 
glass, before any one can know what style of 





drawing the painter requires, he or she must 
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have had practice and experience in tracing 
and painting on glass, And yet, within these 
last few years, a horde of self-styled artists in 
stained-glass has risen up, and, like a plague of 
locusts, covered the land with works which 
almost sink into the ground for very feeble- 
ness. Stained-glass has become the bappy 
hunting-ground for all sorts and conditions of 
crafty men ; black men, black and white men, 
wall- paper men, wall- painting men, art 
students, particularly from those centres of 
light and leading where there is no technical 
teacher ; any one, in fact, who with hand or 
foot can wield a pencil; and who, without 
ever having handled a piece of glass, can 
presume to colour designs and cartoons for 
this mostrich and subtle of mediums. And 
yet these people float! A state of affairs which 
amply justifies my opening words: “that 
there is scarcely any subject about which 
there is greater ignorance than Stained- 
glass.” I admit that it would have been 
more satisfactory to myself, and, perhaps, 
to. others, if some one else could have 
written this address; but as I said at the 
beginning, “only those who have worked 
in the best material are qualified to speak of 
the possibilities lying dormant in it.” 

Let us, then, throw ourselves with enthu- 
siasm into the task of making the best use of 
the best material, so that by developing it as 
we develop every other phase of the Art, we 
may produce, by our works of imagination and 
mystery, those feelings of exaltation, of rapture 
and devotion, it has hitherto been the province 
of divine Music alone to impart. 





Mr. Lewis F. Day, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, said he had listened 
with great interest to the paper, in which there 
was a great deal that was very true, and which 
wanted saying. He specially agreed with the 
lecturer in emphasising such facts as that the 
glass is the main thing, and not the painting, 
for no amount of painting would make bad 
glass good. Glass painters knew that the glass 
must be good, but everybody did not know it. 
It was also true that as good glass could 
be got now as ever, and that the glory of 
glass was its colour. He was glad that 
Mr. Sparrow had insisted on the fact that 
leading was valuable in stained glass—that it 
was a help to the artist, and not, as 
was commonly supposed, a hindrance. It 
was well, too, to consider the consistency of 
glass, for the artist who knew the material 
could produce a great deal of effect by means 
of glass that was semi-opaque, transparent, 
and so forth. He agreed, as every one must, 
with the lecturer’s censure of what he called 
“backing ’—-they used in his day to call it 
‘*antiquation’”’ ; it was a miserable sham, and 
a cheap one at that. He endorsed the lec- 
turer’s commendation of Powell’s and Prior’s 
glass, although he thought that there was other 
glass to be got quite as good. Rust used to 
make as good glass as any one, but that was a 
long time ago. The lecturer said rightly that 
best glass could not, be got without paying 
for it, but the costliest glass was n>t always the 
best, and a man who knew what he was about 
often could get, in cheaper stuff (which was 
found at the bottom of the pot), some beautiful 
glass, which the makers did not intend to 
make. As to gold ruby, the lecturer may 
have had some other colour in his mind than 
what he (the speaker) had. He did not agree 
that copper ruby was comparatively vulgar. 
The most glorious ruby, in fact, ever produced 
was copper ruby. Gold ruby, although very 
beautiful, had to be used very judiciously ; it 
was like one of those poisons which, if used 
judiciously, was good ; but which, in general, 
was dangerous. Still, the lecturer might have 
in his mind some modern make of gold ruby 
that he (the speaker) did not know of. The 
lecturer’s remarks as to architects specifying 
good glass were to the point. Architects should 
know more about the cost of glass, In his 
experience an architect specified some glass at 
7s. 6d. a foot, and when told that that would 
not do at all, he remarked, “ What a pity I did 
not know, I could easily have gut 2/. a foot for 
it, but I cannot alter it now, for I should look a 
fool”—and so he would. Young architects 


were aptto make a mistake on this point, and, 


when they had to design stained glass, they 
should first get to know what it costs. There 
were many hints in the paper, which would 
be useful to those .who wanted to know. 
He sympathised with what had been said 
about the glory of rich glass and the desira- 


bility of using it wherever possible, getting 
shades with the glass instead of ‘‘ mucking” on it 
with paint ; and glass-stainers went astray from 
ideal decoration when they took to the paint. 
As to whether paint was responsible for thin 
glass or vice-versa in the fifteenth century, he 
was quite of opinion that the thin glass was 
due to the painter. The painter wanted the 
thin glass to show how clever he was. He did 
not go with the lecturer in his criticisms of 
white windows. He loved the early work 
quite as much as the lecturer did, and he loved 
and enjoyed rich glass; but there was Salis- 
bury and York Minster (with the five sisters 
window), and many fine Perpendicular win- 
dows, silver lights, with jewels of colour 
flashing in it here and there; he could not 
think of these and think little of white win- 
dows. He did not care for the saints in those 
windows : in the window at Winchester the 
saints were all ‘smashed up,” and they could 
hardly be recognised, and as to canopies, they 
were mistaken in idea and unimaginative ; but 
he saw beauty where Mr. Sparrow apparently 
did not ; and when he looked at the windows 
he forgot his prejudices in favour of early glass. 
The effect of those big Perpendicular windows 
was to his mind only less than that of 
the finest early glass; and that effect was 
decorative and of a kind for which there was 
occasion nowadays. They were to gather 
from the lecturer that the glass of the future 
was to be deep and rich, but we had got 
accustomed to light windows now, and it was 
not only cheapness that induced people to 
insist on having grisaille windows, it was love 
of light, and it was no use preaching against 
that. The glass designer had to take that into 
account, and do the best he could with it. 
There was not always the opportunity for 
deep, rich windows, but there was for light 
windows. There was mystery in light win- 
dows, quite as muchas in the coloured work. It 
was all very well to say that there was nothing 
like jewellery, but jewels were rich and 
rare, and for his part he was quite con- 
tent with silver, or silver and gold. Mr. 
Sparrow called the light windows chilly, but 
he (the speaker) did not feel that; and his 
opinion was that the glass of the future would 
not be deeper or richer, but lighter and more 
brilliant. He agreed with Mr. Sparrow’s 
theory of the treatment of glass, though he 
thought that the principles advocated were 
more adapted to work of a barbaric kind than 
to work of a pictorial character—he used the 
word “pictorial” in a good sense, such as 
that of Mr. Sparrow. Mr. Sparrow claimed 
rather too much when he insisted on the 
right of covering the window with one 
big subject. To do that was a privilege 
that the glass painter might occasionally 
indulge in, but if the architect saw fit to design 
a window with mullions, those mullions ought 
to be taken into account and treated with more 
respect than Mr. Sparrow seemed to be inclined 
to treat them. A big Perpendicular window 
was a whole, an¢@ it was designed as a whole, 
the divisions being part of it. Those divisions 
wanted, to some extent, emphasising, or ac- 
knowledging more frankly than Mr. Sparrow 
seemed inclined todo. Mr. Sparrow had rather 
injured his case, which was a good one, by 
overstatement. He said that there was no 
mystery without stained glass. Had he been 
to St. Mark’s, Palermo, Ravenna—had he seen 
any fine old church in which.there was mosaic 
work? The mystery in such buildings was 
quite as great as in buildings where there was 
stained glass—and he said: that as a lover and 
student of stained glass. As to the Wagner 
theory, that was a personal matter. He thought 
he should be more influenced by Handel in 
church work, and in, domestic work by 
Beethoven and Mozart. As to imitation, no 
sane person wanted that; but change might 
be good or bad, and it was no-more original to 
follow a new idea than to keep to the old 
ideals. Old ideals did not change, or if they 
did, so much the worse, The old ideal in glass 
was to glorify the light which shines through 
the window ; that should be the ideal to-day, 
and he hoped it would be the. ideal of the 
future. ‘onthe on'T # 

Mr. J. D. Crace, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said he agreed with.a: great deal that 
had been said, and he. thought that Mr. 
Sparrow's general principles were unexcep- 
tionable. He was a. little taken back by the 
title of the paper, because the-processes which 
Mr. Sparrow described were! the processes 
which had been, going on since the thirteenth 





century without any great variation. Mr. 





Sparrow had taken for granted that canopies 
must go, but he inust have overlooked the 
object of them, as Mr. Day seemed to have 
done. The great value of canopy work was 
not its ornamental treatment, but as a con- 
nexion with the architecture. The great value 
of canopies throughout the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries was that the subject and 
colour of the window were so connected, and 
that that was the principle was pretty clear:from 
the treatment which prevailed in regard to 
fresco painting. Inthe great fresco paintings 
of the fifteenth century—which might be con- 
sidered to be the best period of decorative 
fresco painting—the subjects always contained 
sufficient architecture to connect them with 
the architecture of the building in which 
they were placed ; and if the end of a church 
was decorated with a series of frescoes, 
the pointed architecture assisted the idea that 
they were connected. In that way canopies 
had a great value, which he should be sorry to 
lose because they could not be accounted for 
in a rational manner in relation to the subject, 
for the glass must be looked at from two 
points of view: (1) the artistic treatment 
of the glass, and (2) the relation to the 
architecture. He could not agree, either with 
Mr. Sparrow’s ideas as to why glass was 
thinner and the colourings paler during and 
alter the fifteenth century. The colouring was 
often less intense, but that was largely to be 
accounted for by the circumstances under 
which it was destined to be used. So long as 
the windows were, perhaps, 20 ft. high and 
5 ft. wide at the outside, and consisted of two 
or three lights only, great intensity of colour- 
ing, and very beautiful colour, was quite pos- 
sible and consistent, but in the case of great 
cathedral windows, sometimes 7o ft. high and 
30 {t. wide, the enormous area of the window 
made it necessary to adopt a different treat- 
ment and a different sort of glass. It was not 
only the question of painting on the glass—it 
was quite true that the glass was more painted 
on ; but the reason for that was that the win- 
dows were so large that they could afford more 
painting on. In speaking of glass of the 
fifteenth century as representing more or less 
decadent treatment, he thought that was over- 
looking the whole of the Italian glass. Think 
of the beautiful windows inthe choir of Sta. 
Maria Novella, designed by Filippino Lippi, 
where all the qualities of the glass were 
obtained, where the treatment of the figure 
was beautiful, and where there was a very 
careful and beautifully thought-ort ornamental 
treatment! In the cathedral at Florence there 
were upwards of thirty windows, designed by 
Ghiberti, and at least one by Agnoto Gaddi, 
which would be an earlier one. Again, ap 
artist of a later period, Bernard van Orley, 2 
pupil of Raphael, designed a great deal of glass, 
and he had to deal with windows of an 
enormous size, but he treated his subjects in 
proportion—they were no longer windows 
restricted in size, but they covered an im 
mense surface ; as, for instance, in St. Gudule, 
Brussels, These were facts which should be 
taken into account in criticising the quality of 
the glass during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries ; and as to that particular quality of 
play of light obtained by the imperfect piece 
of glass what could beat the windows of 
Fairford, which were very late, quite at the 
end of the fifteenth century? Taking this 
into account, it would not do to condemn with 
a stroke of the pen any period of art. All 
periods of art had their reason for being, and 
the details and different features of them were 
usually interlocked and dependent upon S0 
many causes that to pick out one and say that 
the material (the glass) of this period is not s° 
good as the material of another, while it was 
true, it did not follow that that was so because 
the artists could not get anything better ; it 
was because the style of architecture, and the 
area to be covered by the window, required a 
different sort of giass. He thought Mr. 
Sparrow had been hard upon the master 
glass-stainer who was not satisfied with his 
figure the first time. We ali ought to do a 
good many things we do not do, and know 4 
great many things we do not know ; he ah 
had a great deal to do in experimenting W! 
colours, and he did not believe ,that any = 
entirely knew what a coloured work wa’ 
going to look like until it was in position ; 8 
especially was that the case with the ee . 
window. The position of the window ha “ed 
great deal to do with the ultimate effec” 
projecting buttresses or opposite building 





might interfere with the direct light, and might 
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upset the scheme of colour. It was not always 

ossible to know what the conditions were 
under which the glass could be used. He 
agreed with Mr. Day about Wagnerian music 
and art. There was one point in which the 
similarity held good: admirers of Wagner 
were always inclined to be rather hard on all 
other musicians, and Mr. Sparrow's ideas 
about glass made him a little unfair, perhaps, 
tothe glass which had not been worked his 
way. As to imitation, no one wanted servilely 
to imitate the old glass, but at the same time 
no school or period of art could afford to 
ignore all the experience of men who had 
gone before. For each man to begin at the 
foot of the ladder was a poor way to progress, 
and he thought it would be found in art, as in 
most things, that the more we can avail our- 
selves of what has been done before, the further 
we shall go ourselves. 

Mr. H. P. G. Maule, hon, Secretary, then 
read a communication which had been re- 
ceived from Mr. N. H. J. Westlake. 

Mr. Westlake said he had carefully read the 
paper, but he found little light as to the future, 
such as he had expected from the title of the 
paper. Possibly the lecturer thought, as he did, 
that the best future would come by doing our 
best, day by day, without straining, although 
striving. Straining for novelty was too pain- 
fully shown in modern exhibitions of glass and 
wall painting cartoons ; it destroyed the repose 
so valuable in good art. He criticised the 
prominence given in the paper to the names of 
certain giassmakers. He was sure it was not 
done in the way of an advertisement, but it ne- 
cessitated the omission of the names of other 
glass-makers whose productions were not dis- 
tinguishable from those mentioned. The prac- 
tic of “plating” was also advocated, evidently 
as practised by American makers. It was a 
very pernicious form of work, and ought with 
proper material to be unnecessary. It was 
especially pernicious on the point of dura- 
bility, as the lead of a window was the 
first part to decay, and then there was 
the probability of the falling out of one of the 
plates. Moreover, it adds to the weightiness of 
a window. A window of good stout glass and 
lead had always a tendency to  cockle 
irregularly, and to tear itself from its 
copper bands. This irregularity of weight 
should be obviated and not exaggerated. As 
to the general principle of the lecture, it 
appeared that the lecturer's first thought was 
the effect of an individu ul window, irrespective 
of the general “coup” of a number of win- 
dows—say, in the aisle of a church. Here, 
unless there be some rhythmic bond, the 
whole of the side of the church loses the pro- 


portion of the windows to the wall and to each, 
other, This rhythm was found from traditional 


practice to be best produced by the repetition 
ofa dominant feature, such as was effected by 
What is called canosy work. Regardless 
of what the lecturer said of Perpendicular 
work, or even early Renaissance work, the 
result was most perfect in some churches in 
these styles. Witness the old glass in the ante- 
chapel of New College, Oxford, and in the 
Work of Jean Cousin (a great artist) at Sens 
and Paris. It must also be remembered that 
Mh oe glass,” such as that at Canterbury, 
pruges, Chartres, Florence, &c., was heavily 
need It was introduced here from France, 
pe ere the light was better ; buteven in France 
n a dull day such glass as that at Chartres 
peng anything else being seen, and much 
pd. A sine removed from our own churches in 
- rvs century for that reason. As to 
wa Meese Cost of good work, the question of 
diet ad nothing to do with it. Good Perpen- 
eee Renaissance glass was the most 
reiiieen” as white glass, if of any value, 
tha st the best painting (although much 
aaa on done now was badly manipulated), 
odtike ere there was one first-class glass- 
cohen there were fifty moderate  car- 
je “i and thousands of good glaziers 
eel Early glass had the least tech- 
ae Ponting value. He could not enter into 
pas Parallels—such as the likening of 
aati Fie 3 to trumpet tone ; nor could he 
ingredient mystery” was the most valuable 
pa eo ntina painted window. Neither did he 
that hay angels, being supernatural—a word 
white oe art meaning—should be green. 
The ce ilst our Lord’s flesh was warm white. 
int free of different tones running togetier 
effect of “‘ Were not a defect, but gave the 
was eat out aid ieee when everything 
sons reated sage St oppo 





second and lower class work. That portion of 
the paper concerning the technical making of 
windows was that usually followed by all 
respectable makers of windows. There were, 
however, slight differences of practice in the 
selection of tones and colours with different 
artists. No artist in these days went by 
numbers or water-colour drawings for his 
tones. Neither was “sepia” the best medium 
for all cartoons. He did not think that much 
knowledge was gained by reading techni- 
calities ; nothing but long and intelligent 
practice produced the best results. And here 
he entirely agreed with the lecturer, who 
lamented the immigration into painted glass 
ateliers of men who knew nothing about its 
requirements, but who were-ever ready to 
teach and say what art is and what glass 
should be. They were of both sexes, and 
their name was legion. 

Mr. E. J. Prest said that the point which 
struck him most about the lecturer was that he 
seemed to have failed to grasp the architec- 
tural possibilities of stained glass, and seemed 
to overlook the fact that we must take into con- 
sideration first of all, what the style of the 
church is, and what the architect’s ideas 
in designing and building the church were. 
Glass suitable for an Early English church 
would be very unsuitable for a Perpendicular 
church, and glass suitable for a very strict 
rendering of Perpendicular such as was to be 
seen in the work of Messrs. Bodley & Garuer 
or Messrs. Austin & Paley would not do for 
such a free rendering of Perpendicular 
as we saw in Mr. Sedding’s churches, 
for instance. It was a very important 
thing for glass painters or designers first of 
all to grasp the character of the building. 
Mosaic treatment of stained glass, although 
it was very beautiful, and for many purposes 
seemed to be quite the right thing, and cer- 
tainly a step forward, was in some respects 
quite the wrong treatment. He entirely agreed 
with other speakers in saying that it would be 
a grievous pity to do away with canopy work, 
which we had for so long admired. We could 
not help being impressed by ancient windows in 
which canopy work was seen, such as those in 
Fairford Church and elsewhere. He did not 
quite follow the lecturer in regard to the use of 
white glass in Perpendicular work. The lec- 
turer seemed rather to infer that the glass was 
flat and of one texture, and that in modern 
adaptations of Perpendicular work the antique 
glass was also flat. The great beauty of 
modern stained glass, as well as the old, was 
the difference in the make of glass and the 
tones used. We should not use one white in 
a window, but a judicious blend of blue and 
green tones of white. As to the makes of 
glass, he thought an injustice was bejng 
done, perhaps unintentionally, to the beau- 
tiful glass being made by Messrs. W. E. 
Chance, who really made most beautiful glass. 
Their streaky whites could not be surpassed 
by any one in the world. There was also a 
small firm of Glasgow makers, who made a 
glass which they called St. Mungo glass, which 
was very beautiful and which gave some good 
effects. It was sometimes not so brilliant as 
the Early English glass, but there were 
great possibilities in it by judicious selection. 
He did not altogether endorse the lec- 
turer’s sweeping condemnation of the “ gin- 
bottle” treatment in the new cathedral at 
Westminster. No doubt Mr. Bentley allowed 
for the toning effect of the fog of London ; and 
when one remembered that every detail of the 
building was thought out by the architect, even 
to the smallest detail of the ornamental glaz 
ing, they felt that they must respect his work. 
Again, with regard to a window the lecturer 
had not named, but which most of them knew 
pretty well, he could not follow the lecturer in 
nis condemnation of the rows of figures 
that were placed there. The window in 
question was a beautiful window of its type. 
designed and carried out by two of tke 
greatest artists who ever worked together, 
and the ruby used there for the flesh was not 
at all out of place, and the tone of the window, 
the colour scheme, was so intensely rich that 
the pale ruby flesh, by contrast, seemed to fall 
into its right place. He was one of those un- 
fortunate individuals who, in selecting glass 
for a window, made manyalterations. He was 
not sufficiently capable of selecting the glass 
straight off and putting it up, for one’s workshop 
or studio gave no position similar to that which 
the glass would eventually occupy, and almost 
of necessity one found that one’s work required 
alteration at the last moment or as the work 


progressed. There was, no doubt, a vast 
future for the mosaic treatment of glass. 

Mr. F. Lishman said as to the cartoons 
shown, the saddle-bars were in nearly all 
instances omitted, and where shown, they were 
great distances apart. The saddle-bars ought 
to be recognised. Where one would like to 
see glass used with something of the freedom 
one saw in those cartoons was in buildings not 
ecclesiastical, and an excellent example of that 
could be seen in Electra House, by Mr. Belcher. 
In the vestibule there was a fine mosaic treat- 
ment of glass, which was combined very well 
with the architecture. 

Mr. J. Dudley Forsyth said that Mr. Sparrow 
spoke about glass painting and said that it 
should not be encouraged because the quality 
of the glass was so rich in itself. That was all 
very well, but glass-painting was a very in- 
teresting art, and could be treated in such a 
way that it could in itself improve the beautiful 
quality of a glass. Glass-painting could be 
treated in various ways. In a Gothic window 
the treatment was very different from that ina 
Renaissance window ; the Renaissance win- 
dow required a. more delicate and artistic 
touch. He did not quite follow what Mr. 
Sparrow said about stippling. Stippling was 
done as arule with a hogshair brush and the 
badger was used for flattening out the uneven 
surface. A window was essentially an archi- 
tectural feature, and no matter what decoration 
was intended for itit should be treated archi- 
tecturally. He was not sure that the massing 
of Mr. Sparrow's colours would lend them- 
selves architecturally to the buildings for 
which his windows were intended. The mas- 
sing of colour was a very serious point, and 
if one had a very hard and deep colour in a 
window, butting up against the stonework of 
the architecture, it was very apt to spoil the 
lines of the architecture. In preparing the 
cartoons there was an excellent opportunity 
for very careful drawing. Very little had been 
said about good drawing. The drawing of the 
figure should be carefully and seriously thought 
out, and there was no reason why, because one 
was drawing for stained glass, proportion and 
grace of line should be ignored. They should 
be as seriously studied as were the picture 
painter’s draperies. A figure for a window, 
although it should be drawn from life, should 
not be naturalistic : it must be conventional or 
decorative, because the material in which it 
was to be executed necessitated the intro- 
duction of hard lines, just as the hard lines of 
a figure on a wall were necessary. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said that Mr. Sparrow had given them a fresh, 
and, in many respects, an original view of the 
treatment of glass in windows. He had read 
and listened to the paper with pleasure and 
profit, and he rather expected it would give 
rise to some diversity of opinion. On asubject 
of this sort it was so much a matter of opinion 
and personal feeling that it was impossible to 
dogmatise and wrong to attempt todo so. He 
had the greatest sympathy with almost every- 
thing Mr. Sparrow had said, and his cartoons 
appealed to him (the speaker) in the strongest 
way. At the same time, people who held 
different opinions were not necessarily wrong. 
and he did not think rules and laws should be 
laid down on a subject of that kind. There was 
one point with which he did not go with Mr. 
Sparrow, who rather seemed to look at stained 
glass from one point of view—i.¢., that stained 
glass is stained glass, and the best kind of 
stained glass is only of one kind. He could 
not see that, because if they were deating with, 
say, a window in a Gothic church, or Early 
English, or Perpendicular, he could not see 
that the same kind of glass would doas that for 
the window of a Renaissance building. Dif- 
ferent treatment altogether would be required, 
and if they had a highly-finished Renaissance 
building, with rich marble in it, more delicate 
treatment of the glass would be required than ° 
if they were dealing with a Gothic building. 
Mr. Sparrow had been hard on the glass in 
Westminster Cathedral. The reason why the 
glass there was more or less white seemed 
to be because the interior was. intended to 
have decoration more or less of the richest 
character, and it would have been a fatal error 
to put coloured glass into a richly decorated 
building. As to leading, most of Mr. Sparrow’s 
remarks would be accepted as axioms. The 
lead should be made use of in every possible 
way to emphasise the lines of the design. 
As to the treatment of a window with 
many lights in it as one subject, that seemed 





to be quite the right thing to do. However 
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many divisions there might be in a window, it 
was, after all, one window. The mullions and 
divisions of tracery did not prevent the window 
being one window, and the most effective 
treatment would be to treat it as one subject ; 
and the artist who treated it as a great number 
of subjects threw away his opportunity. There 
was a suggestion in Mr. Sparrow’s remarks 
that he regarded the window as the one thing 
in a building. That was an excusable error 
into which most craftsmen fell; they looked 
only at their piece of work, and did not regard 
it as only one item in the whole, which ought 
to be co-ordinated with all the rest. Other- 
wise, if one man made his own work the most 
prominent, all the other decorative features 
would suffer more or less. Mr. Sparrow’s 
musical illustrations appeared to him (the 
Chairman) in the strongest way, and they were 
most interesting and graphic. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 

Mr. Sparrow, in reply, said that most of the 
points raised in the discussion were really 
answered in the paper, and the Chairman had 
answered others. As to gold ruby, he thought 
Mr. Day must be confusing it with what was 
known in Powell’s manufacture as gold pink. 
If Mr. Day had seen the specimens of Early 
English rich ruby—not pink at all—in daylight 
and compared them with copper ruby, he would 
know that there was an enormous difference. 
The white windows one saw in old work had a 
tone of age. Mr. Westlake had referred to 
plating. He (the speaker) found that if he 
wanted to get a rich window it was quite 
essential to plate, simply because the demand 
for good material was so small that one could 
not get the colours rich enough, or in sufficient 
variety, without it. As to the permanency 
of plating, he had always done it and had 
never had the slightest complaint. One speaker 
seemed to think that if canopies were done 
away with it would be impossible to get an 
effect of continuity in treating the sice of a 
church as a whole ; but with a proper succes- 
sion of subjects one could always bring the 
thing together, it depended on the choice of 
subject to a great extent. The great difference 
between people was as to the effect the win- 
dow should have. Mystery was the great 
thing, and by that he meant something that 
gave one the feeling of devotion. A church 
window was not merely a matter of decora- 
tion ; it must be devotional, and have an effect 
on the worshippers, and the greatest means to 
that end was Mystery. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on March 6, when papers 
on the subject of competitions will be read 
by Mr. H. B. Cresswell and Mr. A. W. S. 
Cross. 

The meeting then terminated. 


—_ 
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CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES : 
ANCIENT ROME IN 1903. 


THE first of the Carpenters’ Company’s spring 
lectures on matters connected with building 
was given at Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, 
on Thursday evening last week by Professor 
R. Elsey Smith, who took as his subject 
“Ancient Rome in 1903.” Mr. Aston Webb, 
A.R.A., presided over a large audience, and 
briefly introduced the lecturer. 

The lecturer first gave a brief account of the 
history of Rome, and, proceeding, said that 
well might the title of Eternal City be yielded 
to one with such a history, which, in spite of 
all vicissitudes and misfortunes, still, after a 
lapse of 2,500 years, holds a proud position in 
the world. The buildings of ancient Rome 
have suffered not only from the ravages of 
time and the pillage of successive enemies, but 
from the much more complete and destructive 
attentions of its own inhabitants. The finer 
buildings of the empire were, as regards their 
structure, almost imperishable from any 
ordinary causes, so massive and perfect was 
their construction, but some were lined 
throughout with the utmost profusion of rich 
marbles, and the medizeval Roman found that 
these materials could be turned into excellent 
lime, and so availed himself of the profusion 
of materials ready to his hand ; and even after 
the revival of interest in Classical learning and 
architecture which is known as the Renais- 
sance, the Roman popes and princes did not 
hesitate to use such buildings as the Colosseum 
as a quarry from which the finest building 
stones could be procured for their own great 
palaces. Rome was certainly not destroyed in 
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a day—or in a century; and it 
matter of surprise that so much_ should 
still remain to indicate to us the extent 
and glory of the Rome of the Emperors ; but 
the very ruin it has suffered has helped 
to retain for us some traces of the work of the 
ancients, for the level of modern Rome is in 
many places 30 ft. above that of the ancient 
city, and, where the original work has been un- 
covered, patient investigation had brought to 
light much that helps us to reconstruct in 
imagination the buildings and palaces and 
shops of the Romans, and their temples, baths, 
circuses, and places of public assembly ; and 
where the remains are scanty the deficiency 
in many cases was partially made good by 
contemporary records. 

In considering the remaining works of the 
Romans, the lecturer dealt first of all with 
those works which might be looked upon as 
purely works of utility. Of these, the earliest 
were the walls built to enclose and defend the 
city. The earliest wall, where it is still most 
perfect, is about Io ft. thick below, and more 
above, and it was built on a ledge artificially 
formed in the rock of the hill about 40 ft. below 
the summit and rising above it to the level of 
the upper sutface of the hill. The wall had 
three main gates and a smaller gate, from 
which a still existing flight of steps led to the 
summit. The wall was built of stone quarried 
in the hill, and it showed an advance in con- 
struction in the use of squared stones worked 
with metal tools in place of the irregular 
stones used in Cyclopean masonry. The next 
wall, the wall of Severus, was of much 
greater extent and was a truly stupendous 
work, of which fragments still exist. A 
portion of this wall was recently destroyed 
in the development of modern Rome: it was 
g ft. thick and 50 ft. high from the bottom of 
the fosse. Elsewhere, where the nature of the 
ground permitted, this wall, like the early one, 
was built against the rock face, and portions of 
this part are also in existence, still standing to 
the full height of 50 ft. and ro ft. 6 in. thick. 
In the upper part of the wall were semi-circular 
open arches, 34 ft. above the foot of the wall, 
and probably intended for the use of some 
engine of war. Of even greater extent was the 
great wall of Aurelian, built in the third 
century AD. to resist the Goths. I[t was in 
the later method of construction used in the 
Empire—i.c., mainly a mass of concrete, 


was a 


It still formed in the main the enclosing wall 
of the city. Its length is about fourteen miles, 
and it had originally fourteen gates, most of 
which still exist, and 383 towers, of which only 
afew remain. The thickness of the wall was 
12 ft., and the height in many places 60 ft., and 
throughout the length on the inside was a 
vaulted passage provided, like the towers, with 
loopholes for archers. The towers for a height 
of about 25 ft. were of solid concrete, and 
above this were three stories, the floor of the 
lowest approximately level with the great 
gallery, and the floor of the highest level with 
the top of the wall; the towers projected on 
the outer face of the wall and the loopholes 
commanded the ground between each pair of 
towers. 

The lecturer then dealt with the work for 
the drainage of the great marsh that separated 
the Palatine and the Quirinal—the cloacz or 
sewers, which were formed for draining the 
marshy ground, and also for carrying off the 
town sewage. Some of these sewers are still 
performing the functions for which they were 
originally executed. No doubt it was from the 
Etruscans that the Romans derived their skill 
in such work. 

As to the roads of the Romans, the Roman 
principle was to go from point to point with as 
little detour as possible, and where necessary 
valleys were spanned with viaducts, great cut- 
tings were formed in the rock of the hillsides, 
and boggy places solidified with piles ; and 
throughout their whole length a careful founda- 
tion was formed, and the actual surface finished 
with great blocks of lava, irregular in form, 
but fitted with extreme care, some of the blocks 
measuring 4 ft. by 3 ft. A portion of such a 
paved road is still to be seen in the Forum, but 
in most places the paving has been carelessly 
relaid later. The roads were kept in careful 
repair, and curators of them were appointed— 
an office assumed even by the Emperors. 

As to the great aqueducts by means of which 
Rome was so bountifully supplied with water 
from the neighbouring hills, they brought 
water from a great distance. In some cases, it 
was Carried for many miles on a series of lofty 





faced partly with brick and partly with stone. | 
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stone arches. These arches supported -a 
channel, and the water was led into reservoirs, 
from which the various fountains, baths, 
houses, &c., of the city were supplied by lead 
pipes, as a rule. These pipes were of sheet- 
lead bent round a wood core, and the edges 
soldered together; but they were of much 
heavier metal than our modern pipes. The 
taps and turn-cocks were of bronze, and, in 
cases Of great pressure, the pipes also. 

The lecturer then referred to the more purely 
architectural works of the Romans, and con- 
sidered the sources from which Roman 
methods of building are likely to have been 
influenced, These, probably, were mainly 
two ; first, the Etruscans (who influenced the 
Romans in the arch and in other ways), and 
the great influence of the Greek colonies which 
had been established in the southern part of 
Italy and Sicily, and, later, to the direct 
acquaintance with the best Greek work. 
Though the Romans departed largely from the 
Greek ideals, they were influenced by them 
greatly in the use of the Orders and 
in the decorative treatment of interiors. 
The Romans were unrivalled constructors, 
with a genius for dealing with new 
problems of planning and_ construction, 
and rendering their buildings perfectly 
adapted for the special use to which they 
were to be put, but artistically they could not 
be placed on so high a pedestal. Much of 
their detail was of high merit and great beauty, 
but there was a want of restraint in its applica- 
tion ; and after the establishment of the Em- 
pire, with its luxury and wealth, architectural 
taste rapidly declined, and with it the technical 
skill of the artisan. The Romans developed an 
entirely new system of construction, combining 
strength with great rapidity of execution, 
which allowed of the application of the 
finishings of the building to the completed 
structure. These finishings were often of the 
most lavish and ornate description, but little, 
with the exception of the floors, was left. 

The lecturer then showed lantern views 
of the Forum, the temples of Vespasian, 
Saturn, Romulus, and Antoninus and Faustina, 
the House of Véstals, and several other well- 
known buildings, which he described. By 
patient care and investigation the plan and 
many details of most of the old structures in 
the Forum have been recovered, and all that 
remains of them exposed to view. The 
Temple of Vespasian, though it has caly three 
complete Corinthian columns with entablature, 
has the substructure nearly perfect. All the 
ten Corinthian columns of the Temple of 
Antoninus and Faustina stand, and much of 
their entablature, which is richly carved. Much 
of the walls of this temple exists, forming part 
of the church of San Lorenzo. The existing 
remains of the Temple of Castor and Pollux 
probably belong to a restoration at about the 
end of the first century a.p. Three columns. 
of the peristyle exist, and much of the sub- 
structure. Much of the ornament, and in 
particular the capitals, of these temples has 
been greatly damaged. The great wall of the 
Tabularium that formed the western boundary 
of the Forum was the most extensive remains 
of Republican Rome, but little is known of its: 
history or use. It consisted of an arcade with 
an attached Doric Order, and a great vaulted 
passage behind, and in the fifteenth century 
is said to have had an upper story. The 
three existing upper stories are modern, and 
much of the arcade has been filled in, only one 
arch being visible, and this is much restored. 
The small Temple of Vesta in the Forum, 
almost completely ruined, consisted of a Cit- 
cular chamber or cella, surrounded by sixteen 
Corinthian columns, The Temple of Romulus 
was almost completely preserved, but the 
House of the Vestal Virgins was sadly ruined. 
The walls for part of their height still exist,. 
and in places even the second story exists 
The structure of the Rostra still partly 
remains, but what is left belongs to the Rostra 
rebuilt on a new site by Julius Czesar. _ 

Amongst the most complete memorials of 
antiquity are the great triumphal arches, two 
of which stand in the Forum and one near 4 
The lecturer described the Arch of Titus (bu! 
to commemorate the capture of Jerusalem), 
the Arch of Severus (built in 4.p. 203), and the 
Arch of Constantine (built in A.D. 312)- 
Another form of memorial was that of the 
column, and some minor ones still stand = 
the Forum; but the most famous specimens 
were found beyond it. The column of Trajap 
was roo Roman feet high, including the bee 
and capital, but not the great plinth op whit 
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it stands. The shaftis composed of twenty-one 
solid drums of marble, and is 12 ft. in diameter 
at its base, and from top to bottom a spiral 
stair was cut from the solid marble, while on 
the outside a continuous band of sculpture 
winds from the base to the summit. On the 
summit stood the colossal statue of Trajan, 
replaced now by that of St. Peter. 

The column of Marcus Aurelius was also 
described by the lecturer, who then referred to 
the Forum of Augustus. A portion of the 
great circuit wall of the Forum, about Ioo fi. 
high, still exists, and is one of the most stately 
ruinsof Rome. On one side of an important 
road which ran through this Forum, stood the 
great temple of Mars Ultor, of which three 
marble columns still stand, and a portion of the 
cella-wall with the entablature and coffered 
ceiling over the peristyle. Returning to the 
Great Forum, Professor Elsey Smith described 
the basilicas that formed an important feature 
in its surroundings. These buildings exhibited 
the later methods of Roman construction, 
which were responsible for the preservation to 
our time of some of the most colossal of their 
achievements. It is probable that small basi- 
licas were the first buildings, other than quite 
private rooms, in which Christian worship took 
place, and the early buildings built for 
Christian worship in Italy were mostly 
of this type—one which had an _ import- 
ant influence in the planning of Christian 
churches in many lands. There were no re- 
mains of such simple buildings in the great 
Forum ; they were replaced by vast structures. 
Of the great Basilica Julia there is little but the 
platform on which it stood, with some remains 
of the marble piers with attached columns that 
enclosed it and the row of shops with offices 
above, and part of a staircase leading to the 
upper floor, which was carried over a series of 
concrete vaults by the lower piers. The site of 
the Basilica A°milia has quite recently been 
excavated, and in this case some portions of a 
wall and several shops or offices have been 
discovered, and a considerable area of paving 
of the richest marbles, arranged with great 
skill; but, as in the former case, the super- 
structure has perished. The great bronze gates 
now served as the entrance doors of St. John 
Lateran. 

Nearly all the buildings and monuments 
hitherto noticed might be described as the 
work of the mason, built of squared stones or 
blocks of marble, and with columns of solid 
marbles, porphyrys, granites, &c., but for the 
vast buildings required during the days of the 
pon a system allowing of more rapid con- 
struction was required, and was rapi - 
fected, ’ : sialic 

The lecturer then described the Roman 
system of concrete construction, and gave as an 
illustration the Basilica of Constantine, one of 
the most impressive ruins in the Forum, The 
north aisle of the building stands nearly per- 
fect. Fragments of the decorative features of 
this building are to be seen here and there, 
but though we can obtain some notion of the 
vast size and stately proportions of the building 
the imagination alone can supply the effect 
that must have been produced when it was 
complete, either internally, with its white 
marble columns (one of which now stands in 
the Piazza in front of S. Maria Maggiore), 
walls, and floors of marble and richly-modelled 
and painted vaults ; or externally, with a casing 
of marble, the entrance flanked by porphyry 
= and the roof glittering with bronze 

The lecturer then dealt with the i 

great public 

a the best preserved of which are ‘hen of 
aracalla,* which he described in detail. The 
whole establishment must have been designed 
and worked in a scale of lavish splendour such 
7, no other city had ever seen. The great 

€pidarium of “Diocletian’s baths has b 
convert i . 
rn €rted into the Church of S. M. degli 

ngeli, and it is practically perfect, but is 
= a its original height, having had the floor 
- . erably raised. Another class of build- 

8S Constructed for the amusement of the 
prope was the stadia or racecourse, of which 
This th: .. fine example in the Palatine. 

No balldinn np cried and illustrated. 

al § of which remains still exist in 
Avaphithens better known than the Flavian 

ol Catre, generally known as_ the 

osseum. It was of i i 
arranged . great size, skilfully 
tively. in and constructed, and was, Compara- 
» IN a good state of preservation ; but no 


very high place could be claimed for the archi- 


* See our issu . 
Our issue for February 16, 1889, for an illustration. 





tectural detail, The long . sweep of the 
cornices, the regular openings, and the 
splendid masonry, gave it an impressiveness 
that was most remarkable. In the course of a 
long and interesting description of the building, 
the lecturer said that even the London County 
Council could find little cause for object- 
ing to a building so well provided with 
staircases and exits; though they would cer- 
tainly object to the pitch of the stairs, which 
had 1oin. treads and tIo4 in. risers. The 
Circus Maximus was of vastly greater size than 
the Colosseum, but it was wholly constructed 
of concrete faced with marbles, and had com- 
pletely perished. More than two-thirds of the 
great outer wall of the Colosseum had been 
taken away for the sake of the stone; but 
enough remained even of this wall to give a 
fair notion of its original aspect. 

The last building described by the lecturer 
was the Pantheon, which he said was one of 
the grandest and most remarkable of buildings, 
and which produced a deep impression on the 
beholder. In concluding an_ interesting 
description of the building, Professor Smith 
sa‘d that this great building had stood for more 
than eighteen centuries, and, built as a heathen 
temple, it had for close upon 1,300 years been 
consecrated as a Christian church. 

On the motion of the Chairman, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer for 
his able address. 


—_— 
ST 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS : 


IIl.—NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK AND POST OFFICE 
BUILDINGS, ADDISON-ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. 

THE second spring visit of the session was 
made on the 21st inst. to these buildings, 
designed and carried out by Mr. Henry 
Tanner, the Architect to the Office of Works, 
and which are now almost completed. 

Various plans were on view, and Mr. Tanner 
himself most kindly met the members, and, 
after giving a short account of the require- 
ments{he had had to provide for, conducted the 
party over the works. 

The main problem consisted in providing 
headquarters for the National Saving Bank, 
now located in Queen Victoria-street, in which 
some 3,000 men and women clerks will be 
employed, while arrangements had further to 
be made for a considerable increase of this 
number in the future. When it is noted that 
15,000 odd ledgers are in use, some idea can 
be gained of the amount of clerical work which 
will be carried on in the building. Some pro- 
vision had to be made for the public, as well 
as a power station for heating and lighting, a 
sub-district sorting and post-office, by means of 
which the mass of correspondence coming to 
the Savings Bank could be expeditiously dealt 
with, and also means for adequately feeding 
the whole of the staff employed, the men and 
_— being ‘separately placed and provided 

or. 

The building is therefore an interesting 
example of modern industrialism, designed 
with due regard to economy of annual main- 
tenance, and careful attention to the health and 
well-being of the servants of the nation ; so 
that their capacity as workers may be developed 
to the utmost by providing healthy and cheerful 
offices, utilising the latest inventions for culi- 
nary purposes and not forgetting reasonable 
facilities for recreation. 

The building is planned with two long 
parallel blocks 324 ft. long by 54 ft. wide, run- 
ning east and west; these are connected by 
two shorter arms, running north and south, 
with corridors down their centres forming a 
large quadrangle in the centre and three sides 
of a court to the east and west. These latter 
will become enclosed when the extensions are 
carried out, and are therefore faced with 
white glazed. bricks. At the south extremity 
of the site, and detached from the south wing, 
is placed the power station and electric plant ; 
on the east is the post-office and sorting-room, 
at present a detached building, while on the 
west will be placed workshops and the clerk of 
works’ department. 

The main south wing is for women and the 
north wing for men. Stairs are conveniently 
arranged at each corner of the central quad, 
the lavatories and cloakrooms being placed in 
the shorter sides and lighted from the quad, 
while on the west and east sides respectively of 
these wings offices are placed, separated from 
the cloakrooms by the broad _ corridors 
connecting the north and south wings. In 
order to gain sufficient cloakroom space 








a mezzanine has been contrived between each 
main floor entered directly off the various 
stairs. 

The most striking feature of the building 
is undoubtedly the generous amount of window 
space, the long wings being prac'ically lighted 
by large windows on all four sides with the: 
exception of the space taken up by the connect-- 
ing arms. These great rooms, some of which 
are undivided throughout the whole length of 
320 ft., are 46 ft. wide and 16 ft. high from. 
floor to floor, with but a single range of columns. 
down the centre, and ought to be well adapted: 
for healthy working purposes. 

The heating will be by means of radiators- 
and low-pressure steam, or when available, the 
exhaust steam from the electric light installa- 
tion will be used; fresh air can be admitted: 
behind each radiator. The ventilation is by 
“natural” means, viz., by these inlets and: 
open windows, while extract openings are 
formed in the casings of the cross girders,. 
connected with flues running up in square 
projections on the external walls, and ter- 
minating in open louvred towers above the 
roof. Provision has been made in these for 
the insertion of extractor-electric fans at the 
roof level, should it eventually be found neces- 
sary. 

The upper lights of the windows are casements 
made to open inwards, while the lower lights 
are sashes. Thus the natural ventilation of 
these rooms should be of the best and most 
effectual nature, if these windows are kept 
properly open. 

With the exception of a few rooms devoted 
to heads of departments, the walls throughout 
internally are lined with glazed bricks of 
pleasing colour, which insures economy of 
maintenance and saving of labour in cleaning. 
The floors are of maple blocks laid on the 
concrete, the corridors being paved with 
Ruabon tiles. 

The basement contains a printing-office and 
folding-room, strongroom, stores, considerable 
storage space for men and women’s cycles, 
and a boy’s kitchen, but the refreshment de- 
partment generally is placed on the top floor. 
Here, in the south wing, is the women’s dining- 
room, a large kitchen, servery, scullery, and 
larders, with a lift in connexion. A minor 
kitchen has been provided for sorters, 
while the men’s department is similarly 
arranged in the north wing. Considerable 
interest was taken by members in these 
arrangements ; the steam-heaters, gas-ovens, 
2-in. teak sinks for crockery and galvanised 
iron sinks for vegetables, &c., all being care- 
fully selected, while adequate top light and 
ventilation has been provided. 

The roof is flat and will form an excellent 
promenade for the workers. Externally, a 
midland brick of good strength and weathering 
qualities, but of somewhat uninviting appear- 
ance, with Portland stone dressings are the 
materials employed, and the utilitarian nature 
of the building is clearly defined. 

The constructional ironwork has beem 
carried out by Messrs. Dorman & Long. 
Messrs. Kirk & Randall being the contractors. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Tanner for his kind- 
ness and trouble concluded an instructive 
visit. 


THE LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


On Thursday evening last week members 
and guests of the London Master Builders” 
Association dined in “The Empire Hall” of 
the Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly-circus,. 
W., Mr. G. J. Lough, President, in the chair. 
The company included the following gentle- 
men :—Mr. Arthur Vernon, President of the 
Surveyors’ Institution ; Mr. H. T. Hare, Presi~ 
dent of the Architectural Association; Mr. 
W. F. King, President of the Institute of 
Builders; Mr. W. F. Wallis, President of 
Southern Counties Federation of Master 
Builders ; Mr. C. H. Barnsley, President of the 
Midland Federation of Master Builders; Mr. 
J. Dewrance, President of London Association 
of Engineering Employers ; Mr. W. E. Riley, 
Architect to the London County Council ; Mr. 
Walter Smith, Master of the Carpenters’ Com- 
pany; Colonel G. H. Trollope, V.D.; and 
Messrs. J. Brown, J.P.; E. J. Brown; J. 
Carmichael; S. Collins, L.C.C.;F. J. Dove-; 
T. Gregory ; F. May; R. Sawyer; Silvanus 
Trevail ; C. C. Trollope ; C. Wall; E. White, 
L.C.C. ; F. H. A. Hardcastle ; J. W. Lorden ; 
S. B. Depree, and others. 

The loyal and patriotic toasts having been 
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honoured (Mr. Silvanus Trevail proposing the 
“ Imperial Forces,” and Col. G. Haward 
Trollope responding), 

Mr. J. Brown proposed “ The London 
Master Builders’ Association and its President.” 
He said that while the Association included so 
many able men in its ranks it would be able to 
carry on the excellent work it had done in the 
past. London was being absolutely rebuilt, 
and from one end to the other its architectural 
works were being greatly improved. But 
building work had now to be carried out as 
quickly as possible, for we were not like the 
monks of old, who took their time at their build- 
ing work, and who not only prepared beautiful 
plans and drawings but also models in order 
to see how the work would look when carried 
out ; and he suggested that more of this might 


‘be done in these days. Nowadays it was not 


so much the value of the building put up that 
was considered, as the value.of the ground 
on which it was built, and speed, therefore, 
and mechanical aids had become a necessity ; 
and it was surprising that work was done so 
well in the circumstances, and that it lasted so 
long. The Association was young in years, 
but it had accomplished a great deal. It began 
-at a time of trouble between masters and 
men, and it had accomplished so much that 
now masters and men were able to meet at a 
conciliation board and discuss and often ‘settle 
their differences without striking. This had 
teen done, too, in spite of great opposition. 
Men and masters understand each other better 
to-day than they did. As an old builder he 
felt sorry when the old personal friendship be- 
tween master and man passed away, and men 
were paid and discharged by the hour ; but 
they had to face the conditions as they are and 
be just and true, both to the men and the 
clients. The hardest battle of life was with 
oneself, and he begged of them to be loyal to 
each other, and to make up their minds what 
was right, irrespective of persons or things. In 
‘that way they would win the confidence of all 
men. 

The Chairman, in response, said the Asso- 
ciation was having its first year’s experience of 
the new rule as to subscriptions, which had 
been passed in order that the Association 
might get a reserve fund for use in case of 
need. That rule was for members to pay so 
much on the rool. paid in wages, and this 
year the money had been collected, and he 
thought they might congratulate themselves 
on the way in which the members had paid 
up their largely increased subscriptions. 
There had been only one little difficulty, and 
that was this: for some reason or other a 
good many builders objected to sending in 
their return of wages. As Mr. Carmichael 
said last year, if builders had been asked fora 
return of the amount of profits, their reluc- 
tance could be understood. Still, after a good 
many applications, returns had now been 
received from practically all the members, and 
the consequence was that the Asscciation is, 
financially, in a position it had never been in 
before. They had paid all their debts, they 
had money in the bank and money invested. 


The rule was first adopted for one year only, but 


at the last general meeting it was adopted per- 
manently, and they were collecting the subscrip- 
tions now without the trouble of last year. There 
were still some builders in London who are 
not members of the Association, and that ought 
not to be so, for all the master builders of 
“London ought to be united, and he hoped that 
those who are not members would join. It 
had been a source of gratification to him as 
President of the Association to preside at the 
meetings of the Conciliation Board, for friction 
and strikes had been avoided as a result of 
those meetings. The Board had not always 
‘been able to come to decisions equally agree- 
able to masters and men, but they had given 
their decisions honestly and fearlessly on the 
facts as stated by both sides. The men’s 
representatives had met the masters and had 
listened to their side of the question in a very 
fair, just, and respectful way, and had not 
acted, as in years gone by, in any dictatorial 
way. The men’s representatives had not always 
carried their point, and they saw the justice of 
the masters’ contentions. With trades unions 
as trades unions masters had no quarrel. 
Those unions were started with the laudable 
object of improving the status and condition of 
the men ; and really the masters’ associations 
were for the same purpose. There was no 
reason for quarrelling with the men’s unions, 
unless they went beyond their proper pro- 
vince and dictated to the employer how 


hei should carry on his business, As to 
limiting the output, if the men did so it was 
an economical mistake. The dearer workmen 
made their work the less work people would 
have done. There was one little grievance he 
had against some of the workmen's unions, and 
it was this : they were in the habit of making 
rules of their own, and then trying to read them 
into the rules of the Masters’ Association. For 
instance, at the Conciliation Board the other 
day the carpenters raised the question of piece- 
work, and said that one member of the Associa- 
tion was working piecework, which was con- 
trary to the rules. But the Association had no 
such rule, and they did not object to piece- 
work ; in fact, some of the members wished 
they could have a little more of it, and he did 
not think some of the men would object to that, 
for then some of them would be able to earn 
three or four pounds per week instead of being 
tied down to the union rate of pay for what 
was calleda skilled workman. The Association 
had lost by death during the year Colonel 
S. Harrison and also Mr. Walter Spencer, 
who was a good friend of the Association. In 
conclusion, the Chairman said that the thanks 
of the Association were due to their energetic 
and painstaking secretary, Mr. Costigan. 

Mr. W. F. Wallis then proposed “ The 
National Federation of Master Builders of 
Great Britain and Ireland.” In the course of 
his remarks he said that the Federation had 
been in existence twenty-five years, and its 
income now is seven times as great as it was 
in 1891. He saw no reason why the Federa- 
tion should not have a house of its own a 
permanent secretary, and give benefits to its 
members. Why should not the Builders’ 
Mutual Insurance be incorporated with the 
Federation ? and why should it not insure all 
the builders of the United Kingdom and give 
them the benefit of accident insurance? In 
addition, why should they not found a good 
war fund and give members legal advice and 
assistance in strikes? If this were done, the 
Federation would be more useful than ever. 
Strikes were getting out of favour with the 
unions, and rightly so, for the recent legal 
decisions had given them cause to think. At 
the same time it must not be forgotten that 
the men intended to make strenuous efforts to 
recover lost ground by means of fresh legisla- 
tion, and the Federation must take the most 
efficient steps to stop that. 

Mr. C. H. Barnsley, in response, said there 
were 11,000 firms engaged in the building 
trade in the country, to say nothing of the 
allied trades, and to attempt to federate them 
was a bold venture, seeing how the trade is 
scattered over a wide area, and what a diver- 
sity of custom there is, and what a difference 
as torules. Then there was the prejudice and 
indifference of the masters themselves, for 
there were retrograde and stationary as well as 
progressive builders ; but the greatest difficulty 
in regard to the federation of the master 
builders of the country was the selfishness of 
many. These men were not ready to join or 
influence the movement, but they were quite 
ready to accept its benefits. That was one of 
the difficulties to overcome, and he was glad to 
say that the Federation had made progress, 
and it was on a sound financial basis. The 
Federation must be united to be strong; the 
strength of the men was their compact 
unity. 

Mr. W.F. King then proposed the toast of 
“The Architects and Surveyors.” There was 
a freshness and vigour about the architecture 
of the present day which not only gave 
pleasure, but also hope for a still more brilliant 
future for architecture. He recently had occa- 
sion, as President of the Institute of Builders, 
to meet the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and he had been much 
struck with their courtesy and kindness, and 
their liberal and impartial views on matters 
which might be in contention between them- 
selves and the builders. Builders generally 
had the highest opinion of the impartiality of 
architects, and in proof of this he might say 
that a builder, in the event of a dispute with an 
architect, was always ready to submit the 
question in dispute to another architect, 
knowing that he would receive impartial and 
fair treatment. As to surveyors, the quantity 
surveyor was a modern creation, and builders 
would not like to be without them at the 
present day. 

Mr. H. T. Hare, who responded for the 
architects, said that architects and builders 
must work together, for one was comple- 








mentary to the other. As to unions, this was 





an age of combinations, and for men of any 
calling to make progress they must combine. 
Any combination of employers which had as an 
object increasing efficiency and the carrying 
on of work without friction must have the 
sympathy of all architects. The Architectural 
Association, over which he had the honour of 
presiding, existed mainly for the education of 
the rising generation of architects, and he was 
quite sure it was to the interest of the archi- 
tectural profession and of builders that archi- 
tects should be thoroughly qualified to carry 
out their work ; and unless they were qualified, 
it was to the detriment of the public as well as 
of architects and builders. He supposed that no 
meeting of architects and builders could 
properly be “rounded off” without some refer- 
ence to the question of conditions of contract. 
The question had been under discussion for 
many years, and it had often been said that 
the new conditions were on the point of 
being settled, but they were not arranged 
yet. It was highly desirable that there 
should be a standard form of contract 
acceptable to both architects and builders, 
and he believed that at the present moment 
this was nearer of accomplishment than it had 
ever been before. The points in dispute had 
been narrowed down to very small limits, 
and he had good reason for believing that the 
whole document was absolutely on the point 
of being accepted. All that architects desired 
—and he was sure it was all that builders 
desired—was that the document should be a 
fair one between the contracting parties ; one 
side did not want to have any advantage over 
the other. His experience was that it did not 
matter what the conditions of contract were 
provided the two sides were fair and honest, 
and only wanted what was due to them ; but 
he was afraid that there were some cases in 
which either one party or the other wanted 
more than it was entitled to, and that was 
the root of all the mischief. As to limiting 
the output and the reducing of the efficiency 
of the workman, he hoped the Association 
would fight against it to the utmost. 
not help thinking that one of the results of 
the negotiations between the masters and the 
men would be a return to something in the 
nature of piecework. Piecework was whata 
good many builders objected to and fought 
against, but he could not see that, in principle, 
there was anything wrong init. Every con- 
tract was piecework, and he could not see 
why the principle should not be cairied to its 
logical conclusion. 

Mr. Arthur Vernon, who responded for the 
surveyors, said there was something charming 
in the title “ Master Builders.” By that builders 
meant that they were masters of their trade; 
that they meant to be masters of their men ; 
and architects and surveyors knew that they 
were masters of the situation. Architects and 
surveyors loved the honest, straightforward 
builder, who gave th: best of work, the least 
trouble, and the most satisfaction. A firm of 
builders had worked for him for twenty years, 
and he had occasion to find fault with some- 
thing the other day. The builders replied, in 
a phrase which should indicate the general 
relationship between the architect and the 
builder :—-“‘ We cannot let you complain,” and 
they did the work over again. The Surveyors 
Institution had a membership of nearly 4,000, 
and it included the best practitioners in the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. J. W. Lorden submitted the toast of 
“ Representatives of Public Bodies and Visi- 
tors.” 

Mr. E. D. White, L.C.C., replied. For a 
long time the County Council assumed a hostile 
attitude to builders, and imposed conditions of 
contract which builders resented, refusing to 
tender. So the County Council, alleging that 
a ring had been formed against them, started a 
Works Department, which had been a heavy 
and egregious failure. 75,000/. of the rate- 
payers’ money had been squandered, and if the 
accounts were made up to date he believed the 
loss on the Works Department of the London 
County Council! would come out far above 
100,000/, The facts were being kept back as 
long as possible, in the hope that some job 
would come in to improve the result. One 
grievance which builders had against the 
London County Council is about to be re- 
moved, viz, that the rule of the Council 
retaining the priced bills of quantities sent 
in by tenderers will be altered. In future, 
shortly, those bills of quantities will be re- 
turned. 





The proceedings then ended. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Sir J. McDougall, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loans. —On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Southwark Borough Council 7,750/. for con- 
tribution to housing scheme ; Stepney Borough 
Council 1,500/. for contribution towards pur- 
chase of Ford and Sidney Squares ; Woolwich 
Guardians 1,000]. for poor-law purposes ; St. 
George-in-the- East Guardians 3,850/., and West 
London District School Managers 1,800/. for 
the same purposes. Sanction was also given 
to the borrowing of 3,600/. by Lambeth 
Borough Council for paving works, and to 
895/. by Islington Borough Council for electric 
light installation. 

The King and Workmen’s Cupboards.—The 
Chairman said he had received a letter from 
the King’s private secretary. in reference to the 
recent visit of the. King and Queen to the 
artisans’ dwellings at Millbank. The follow- 
ing is part of the letter :— 

“Their Majesties were greatly interested by 
everything that they saw, and his Majesty 
especially so, from the fact that he was a mem- 
ber, and most constant in his attendance at the 
meetings, of the Royal Commission on the 
housing of the working classes. 

Both sanitation and comfort appear to the 
King and Queen to be well cared for in these 
houses, and the only suggestion which they 
would offer is that the inmates should be pro- 
vided with a larger number of cupboards. 
This might seem a small matter, but they 
would be a great convenience, and would also 
prove of considerable advantage, inasmuch as 
they would help to prevent a ‘litter’ in the 
rooms, and would thus add to their tidiness.”’ 

Accidents to Workmen.—The following 
recommendations of the Works Commitiee 
were agreed to :— 


“That the arrangement made by the Works 
Committee for the commutation, on payment by the 
Council of 200/., with 31. 33. costs, of the allowance 
of 148. 7d. a week made to George White, labourer, 
under the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1897, be confirmed. 

That the arrangements ‘made by the Works 
Committee for the commutation, on payment by the 
Council of 225], with 32. 3s, costs, of the allowance 
of 173. 9d. a week made to W. J. Mears, bricklayer, 
under the provisions of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 1897, be confirmed.” 

_ Tramways.— The following recommenda- 
a of the Highways Committee were agreed 
O:— 

“(a) That the supplemental estimate of 10,500/. 
submitted by the Finance Committee be approved ; 
and that the expenditure of that amount on capital 
account be authorised in connexion with the road- 
work and platelaying portion of the reconstruction 
of the Tooting to Westminster, &c., section of the 
London County Council Tramways, 

(6) That the sum of 8,2301. be added to the 
amount of the contract entered into with Messrs. 
J, G. White & Co., Ltd, in pursuance of the resolu- 
tion of the Council of November 5, 1901, 

(c) That the sum of 2,0851. be added to the 
amount of the contract entered into with Messrs. 
Walter Scott, Ltd., under the resolution of the 
Council of November 5, IQOI. 

‘That the estimate of 32,000/. submitted by the 
Finance Committee be approved ; and that the 
expenditure on capital account be authorised of 
Sums not exceeding that amount ia all, in respect of 
the rebuilding of a portion of the existing car-sheds 
- the erection of workshops at the Council’s 
eye depot at Camberwell, in connexion with 
ps reconstruction, for electrical traction, of the 

ondon County Council tramways. 

i That the offer of Messrs. Dick, Kerr, & Co. to 
upply twenty additional double-decked single- 


truck, electrically-equipped cars for the sum of 
TI,200/. be accepted.” 


Atmosphere of the “ Tubes.” —Discussion was 
resumed on the Report of the Public Health 
Ommittee, a portion of which consisted of 
eerie made by the Council’s chemist and Dr. 
e° whl on the atmosphere of the tube and 
psa €rground railways. The Committee re- 
mnmmended that copies of the reports by the 
theCare Cpa ae Dr. Andrewes be sent to 
‘ ondon Rail i P 
renee with their request.” hice deesesiniet 
-t. Beachcroft moved as an amendment to 
ate conge to -_ Fommittos to consider 
; ports of the i 

not be printed for sale. senate 
w€ amendment was accepted by the 
iman of the Committee, a was a 


Opposition ‘to Bills.—The Council agreed 


that petitions should be presented in opposition 
to the Crystal Palace District Gas Bill, the Gas 
Light and Coke Company’s Bill, and the 
Thames Conservancy Bill. 

Widening of Hampstead-road.—Considerable 
debate arose upon the question of the widening 
of Hampstead-road between Euston-road and 
Tolmer’s-square, owing to the complication of 
the matter with the question of the construc- 
tion of a tramway from the present terminus 
in Hampstead-road to a point near Oxford- 
street. The Borough Council of St. Pancras 
desire the County Council to widen Hampstead- 
road, but are opposed to the tramway scheme, 
while the Highways Committee agree as to 
the importance of the street widening, but 
wish the Borough Council to consent, as a; 
condition, to the introduction of a Bill to! 
authorise the County Council to construct the, 
tramway along Tottenham Court-road. The! 
matter came before the Council upon a Report 
of the Improvements Committee, who made a 
recommendation in favour of the widening of 
the street at an estimated gross cost of 245,000l., 
(226,500/. net); There was also a special 
Report of the Highways Committee upon this 
matter, proposing to.amend the recommenda- 
tion of the Improvements Committee by 
making the expenditure conditional upon the 
action of the Borough Council as above stated. 

Mr. McKinnon Wood moved that the Report 
of the Improvemznts Committee be referred 
back, as this was not a convenient time for’ 
adding to the Council’s capital liabilities. 

Mr. Cleland seconded the amendment. 

In the end, the amendmenc to refer the 
Report of the Improvements Committee back 
was carried by sixty to thirty-two. : 

The Fire at Colney Hatch Asyluin.—The 
Asylums Committee submitted a long report as 
to the recent lamentable fire at Colney Hatch 
Asylum. In the course of their remarks the 
Committee reported as follows :— 


“We have referred previously in this report to 
the fact that the asylums which came into the pos- 
session of the London County Council at the time 
of the transfer of county property only afforded 
accommodation for 71°9 per cent. of the total num- 
ber of lunatics for whom the county had to provide 
accommodation. On January 1, 1890, there were 
10,104 patients for whom accommodation had to 
be found for the county. On January 1, this year, 
there were 16,961 patients, showing an average 
annual increase for thirteen years of 527. Starting 
with a great deficiency, and having a very large an- 
nual increase to contend with, it is sofne satisfaction 
to record that on January I this year there was 
sufficient accommodation to house 97°4 per cent. of 
the total number of the county’s certified lunatics. 
In a period of thirteen years the deficiency in 
accommodation has been reduced from 281 to 
26 per cent. The expenditure of the Council 
(including liabilities) in providing new asylum 
accommodation for the last thirteen years, amounts 
to 1,925,000/].: this figure does not include the 
alterations to Hanwell asylum, costing 66,840/., and 
improvements and additions at other asylums 
which amount to many thousands of pounds. The 
number of beds provided by the Asylums Committee 
since 1890 in permanent and temporary buildings, 
with the dates of the opening of the asylums, are 
shown in the following table :— 


Permanent Buildings. 
Number of 


Asyium. ptr Opened. 
Cane Hill (additions) ... 876 March, 1892. 
Claybury ae .. 2,158 May, 1893. 
3anstead (additions) ... 102 June, 1894. 
Heath Asylum, Bexley 2,095 September, 15898. 
Hanwell (alterations)... 150. March, 1902. 
Horton ... ahs «ee 2,000 March, 1902. 
Epileptic colony in 300 —_ 





7,084 





Temporary Buildings. 
Colney Hatch... eee 300 May, 1896. 


Banstead aa aaa 309 = June, 1890. 

Hanwell Er ie 400 =©. March, _ 1898, 

Manor... oe dae 700 = June, 1899. 
1,700 


With regard to other temporary accommodation 
we may here state that the temporary buildings of 
the Manor Asylum and the Hanwell annexe were 
constructed with plastered interiors on steel lathing. 
The annexe for males at Banstead, though match- 
boarded, is not of the same design as the buildings 
which were destroyed at Colney Hatch. We have, 
however, thought it desirable to make certain 
alterations in the corridors which will minimise the 
danger in the event of an outbreak of fire. We are 
also with the same object and with the knowledge 
and concurrence of the Commissioners in Lunacy, 
having alterations carried out at the Manor Asylum 





and Hanwell temporary buildings. We hope, asf 


soon as possible, to report to the Council as to 
further asylum accommodation now necessary, and 
the manner in which we think it should be 
provided.” 


Mr. Hubbard, Chairman of the Committee, 
replying to a few remarks and suggestions, 
said it was very well to be wise after the event. 
Before this catastrophe no one had any idea 
that a fire could get hold of the buildings in 
the way that had occurred ; someone had 
been constantly on the watch in the dormitory, 
and there had been a hose with a good flow of 
water obtainable by the mere turning of a wheel. 
Nor was it thought, with the exits there were, 
that if a fire occurred the patients could not be; 
removed—it was believed that they could be got 
out in two'minutes. The insurance companies, 
did not regard such buildings as liable to a 
terrible risk, or they would not have taken the! 
insurance at half a crown per cent., which was, 
the highest rate the committee paid, another 
place being insured at the ordinary rate. After 
this bitter experience of the corridor acting a 
a funnel, the committee had lost no time inj 
removing the wood and the felt from the} 
corridor at Banstead, and they proposed to lay) 
a concrete floor. At Hanwell they had a sub-} 
way, and were breaking up the corridor into 
sections. The committee realised the risk of, 
the temporary buildings, but they could not; 
remove the I,400 remaining patients at once ;j 
they were, however, anxious to put all the 
patients into permanent buildings at th 
earliest possible date. They had tested the} 
water supply at each of their asylums, and it; 
was very good. It had been said that the 
doors ought to open outwards ; they did open) 
outwards, { 

Dust and the Demolition of Buildings.—Thel 
Local Government and Taxation Committee} 
reported as follows, the recommendation being! 
agreed to :— 

“The Conference on Streets and Street Traffic 
held in 1900 expressed the opinion that when 
buildings are being demolished in streets, the 
owner or contractor should be compelled to prevent} 
annoyance as far as possible by sprinkling water, 
and by the erection of screens made of reed, straw, 
or other suitable material. The Council on 
February 19, 1901, referred this resolution to us, 
with a view to our framing a by-law to give effect 
thereto. We accordingly prepared a _ by-law 
which we thought would meet the case, and, in 
accordance with our usual practice, submitted it 
in draft to the Home Secretary for his observa~- 
tions. The Home Secretary states that he feels 
doubtful whether there is such a general nuisance as. 
to justify a by-law, and inquires what evidence 
there is of the existence of a nuisance not covered 
by Section 121 of the Metropolis Management Act, 
1855, which requires the erection of a hoarding in 
cases in which the footway is obstructed or rendered 
inconvenient by the demolition of a building. He 
also expresses doubt whether the proposed by-law 
would remedy the evil in question, and in o 
ways adversely criticises it. Having regard to the 
views of the Home Secretary and to the fact that 
the nuisance in question is to some extent dealt 
with under an existing statute, we are not at 
present prepared to recommend the Council to take 
action in the matter, and we therefore recommend 
—That the reference to the Local Government 
and Taxation Committee on February 19, 1901, 
with regard to the demolition of buildings, be dis- 
charged.” 

Southern Outfall Sewer Enlargement : Green- 
wich-road Branch.—It was decided to con- 
struct the Greenwich-road branch of the 
proposed new outfall sewer from Crossness to 
Deptford without the intervention of a con- 
tractor. The amount of the estimate is 
17,5001. 

The Council adjourned soon after seven 
o’clock. 

——+ <> + —__— 


COMPETITIONS. 

SCHOOL... PREMISES, MOORFIELDS, S¥. 
GEORGE, BrRISTOL.-—The first premiated de- 
sign in. this competition was that sent in b 
Messrs. La Trobe & Weston, Clare-street, 
Bristol. The building is for 400 junior mixed 
scholars.. Nineteen designs were submitted. 


4+ 





PROPOSED BUILDING INSPECTOR FOR ABERDEEN. 
—On the roth inst., at a meeting of the Plant Com- 
mittee of the Aberdeen Town Council, the question 
of the appointment of a Building Inspector, to act 
under the jurisdiction of the Corporation, came up 
on aremit from the Council. The general feeling 
was that an inspector should be appointed, but 
meantime it was resolved to remit to the Burgh 
Surveyor to inquire as to the nature of the duties 
of similat officials in other towns, to define the 
qualifications necessary for such a post, and to 
report generally as to the desirability or otherwise 





of an inspector. 
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Sllustrations. 


FOR A DOMED PORTE- 
COCHERE. 


WEE give this week the design by Mr. J.B. 
DY 6 ulton for a domed porte-cochére to 
wees 8a public building, for which the Gris- 
sell medal was awarded this year by the 
Council of the Institute of Architects. 

The Grissell medal, as most of our readers 
are aware, was founded for the encouragement 
of drawings of practical construction, design 
in the artistic sense being a secondary con- 
sideration. The nature of the subject given 
this year, however, almost necessitated the 
‘prominence of the element of  architec- 
tural design; and indeed in some of the 
sets of drawings submitted design, in the 
popular sense of the word, seemed to have 
‘been considered almost to the exclusion of 
constructional detail. Mr. Fulton, however, 
has produced a design in which fine architec- 
tural quality is combined with a most complete 
and conscientious study of the putting together 
and jointing of the stone-work, and it was, 
perhaps, the only one in which design and 
construction were treated entirely on an 
equality. 

Mr. Fulton has sketched in the sculptural 
decoration with his usual ability, but we may 
suggest that itis hardly wise to employ figure 
sculpture on three different scales in the same 
building, unless the smaller sculptures are so 
‘decidedly framed off from the general archi- 
tectural design as to become a separate element 
—as, for instance, in the frieze of the Par- 
thenon. In Mr. Fulton's design the figures 
‘between the columns and those on the consoles 
are in exactly the same relation to the archi- 
tecture, and therefore suggest two different 
scales. This should be avoided in combining 
‘sculpture with architecture. 





DESIGN 





ALDERSHOT COUNCIL OFFICES, FIRE 
STATION, AND TOWN HALL. 


EARLY last year the Urban District Council 
of Aldershot invited architects to submit com- 


the result that twenty-six designs were sub- 
mitted, the accompanying design under the 
motto “Nemo” being awarded first premium 
by the assessor, Mr. Frank T. Baggallay. The 
author of the design is Mr. C. E. Hutchinson, 
who has been appointed by the Council to 
carry out the erection of the Council offices 
and fire-station, it having been decided to 
postpone the building of the town hall until a 
tuture date. 
The Council have applied to the Lucal 
Government Board for sanction to borrow 
9,000/. to cover the cost of erection of the 
buildings, and an inquiry was held by Major J. 
Stewart, R.E., on January 28, when no opposi- 
tion was offered to the scheme. 
The design had to be arranged so that the 
front elevation of the buildings should be com- 
plete, and that when the Council eventually 
decide to erect the town hall no addition or 
alteration shall be necessary to the main front. 
The town hall was therefore placed behind 
the Council Offices block, with corridor con- 
necting same with entrance hall of offices. 
It is proposed to use Monks Park stone for 
dressings and Blue Forest of Dean for the 
plinths to main front. Red brick and coloured 
cement work will also be introduced in the 
elevations, and the roofs are to be covered 
with green “ Eureka” or Welsh slates. 

The estimated cost is about 8 300/. 





SOME FURNITURE FROM THE ARTS 
AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 


WE give illustrations from photographs 
specially taken for us (by permission of the 
exhibitors) of five examples of furniture at the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition. 

No. I isan oak sideboard by Mr. Sidney H. 
Barnsley, exhibited in Recess 6 in the North 
Gallery. 

No. 2 is another oak sideboard of somewhat 
more elaborate nature, which stands in the 
centre of the end wall of the North Gallery, and 
was specially referred to in one of our articles 
on the exhibition. It is designed by Mr. Ernest 
W. Gimson, and executed by Mr. P. Waals. 





petitive designs for these buildings, with 





No. 3 shows a chest of drawers by Mr. 


Ernest Barnsley, and a small cabinet by Mr, 
Sidney Barnsley. 7 

No. 4 is asmall oak sideboard, exhibited in 
Recess 7 in the North Gallery, designed by 
Mr. W. Curtis Green and made by Mr. A. 
Romney Green and Mr. D. Dilliway. It was 
referred to and described in our general 
review of the exhibition. 

No. 5 is a very interesting letter cabinet, 
No. 292 in the catalogue, exhibited in the 
South Gallery; it is designed by Mr. E. W. 
Gimson and made by Mr. P. Waals. The 
circular panel in the half-opened door con- 
tains a decorative treatment of a peacock, with 
expanded tail filling the circle, 


oo es 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION : 
REGULATIONS FOR PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 


AN ordinary general meeting of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution was held on Monday 
evening at No. 12, Great George-street, S.W., 
Mr. Arthur Vernon, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, 

Mr. Penfold, Hon. Secretary, announced 
some donations to the library and the library 
fund, and a vote of thanks was passed to the 
donors. 

Mr. Henry Lovegrove then read a paper 
entitled ‘Regulations for Protection from 
Fire.” The following is a short summary of 
the principal points in the paper: Introductions, 
Ac‘s and By-laws; Notes on the London 
Building Act, 1894; Notes on the L.C.C. 
Regulations for Theatres and other places of 
public resort ; Regulations under the Factory 
Act ; General Kemarks on Construction to 
prevent Loss of Life by Fire ; Suggestions for 
new Legislation; Comments on the London 
Building Act Amendment Bill, 1903, and Views 
of Property Owners and the City Corporation. 
As to the regulations for the construction of 
theatres, &c., he said, speaking _ generally, 
they left nothing to be desired, and it might be 
hoped that their adoption would prevent any 
very serious loss of life in connexion with fire 
or panic in a London theatre. The very 
excellent regulations under the Factory and 
Workshops Act, 1901, should be embodied in 
the proposed Building Acts Amendment Act. 
The whole of the Sections were excellent, and 
everything possible had been done to prevent 
loss of life in case of fire or panic, Jn all 
cases of construction designed to save life the 
most important consideration was to have 
floors, passages, and staircases sufficiently fire- 
resisting to enable the inmates to escape with 
ease and safety through wide staircases and 
spacious exits, as suffocation by smoke was the 
real danger, risk of death by fire being of secon- 
dary importance. As tothe clause that all win- 
dows above the ground floor, facing the public 
way, must be made to open easily at sill level to 
a sufficient height and width to allow a full- 
grown person to pass through in case of need, 
nothing could be worse than the common 
practice of using in factories iron casements 
with one small portion, often near the top of 
the window, hung on centres for ventilation ; 
in such buildings escape by the windows in 
case of fire would be impossible. It was to be 
hoped that the regulations now in force would 
prevent the use as factories of ordinary build- 
ings, often crowded with workers, two or more 
buildings being sometimes thrown into one, 
and in some instances all the staircases but 
one being removed or blocked up. A — 
came under his notice of a fire which mig 
have had disastrous consequences if the struc- 
ture had been burnt down in the day “e~ 
working hours instead of in the night. ~ 
this building the workers had to go the whole 
length of a long building to descend the —_ 
and then the length of the next floor to reac 
the main staircase. Fortunately the existing 
rules provide not only a direct exit of wot 
resisting construction, but more than one. — 
exit. Take the case of an ordinary building : 
the warehouse class, with proper walls mee 
party walls, with a roof of incombusti wf 
materials in strict accordance with all the ee 
quirements in force. The front was on pen 
might be called the pier and lintel system, en 
very large openings, and piers of the argon 
dimensions. Ina fire the iron or steel lin a 
buckled, and the piers cracked. This eon 
times occurred in both back and front “er 
The back wall was usually carried 





i i lumns of 
irders supported by iron co o 
Toadies entirely unprotected, -_ bs 

some cases, if the materials store 
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he lower floors were very inflammable, 
the columns bent or broke during the fire, and 
the building collapsed. Behind this back wall 
there was an area from Io ft. to 20 ft. deep, 
covered with a glaz:d lean-to, through which 
the fire ascended and the burning timbers from 
above fell. The glazed area was often ad- 
jacent to two or more similar areas, and so the 
fire spread. The roof was often largely formed 
of glaced skylights, and the lift formed a con- 
venient shaft to carry the fire up the building. 
Given these conditions, and each floor crammed 
with, say, furniture or other inflammable 
goods, and it could not be surprising that very 
extensive fires occur, causing great destruction 
of buildings and stock. It was impossible to 
widen the streets in the centres of business 
life, or to control the conduct of business, and 
ithad been shown how a building, in strict 
accordance with all existing regulations, might 
yet be a structure which would be easily and 
quickly destroved should any portion ignite. 
Fire-resisting floors must have been in use on 
the Continent for many years, as they are 
found in buildings of from thirty to forty years 
oid, and it was strange that in this country 
more buildings for business purposes, such as 
factories, stores, and warehouses, were not 
constructed with floors formed of steel jists 
filled in solid with coke-breeze concrete. 
Floor boards could be nailed down upon 
the concrete and the under side rendered. 
The thickness was less (so that there was a 
saving in height) and the cost was no more 
than that of the usual fir joists, with oftena 
match-boarded ceiling, which was soon de- 
stroyed in a very Ordinary fire. If these fir 
joists were pugged with coke breeze and 
cement concrete, they would offer some resist- 
ance. Then, again, how much valuable pro- 
perty would be saved if roofs were of fire- 
cesisting material, or were protected by some 
such material. He inspected, not very long 
since, a floor of concrete beneath which a 
furious fire had raged with very little damage 
except the melting of the asphalt finish. In 
all cases the girders and supports must be pro- 
tected, or the whole would collapse, as was the 
«case with a freproof floor in one of the great 
‘fires in Tabernacle-street, Finsbury. Nothing 
could be worse than the lining of walls with 
matchboarding, as in such a case the fire 
rapidly spreads over the rooms adjacent, and 
was easily and quickly conveyed to the floor 
above. The regulations of the London County 
Council as to escape from roofs over 60 ft. 
above the pavement were good, but if not 
complied with by the construction of a stair- 
case to a fireproof flat or landing, other means, 
such as iron steps and ladders, would be of 
very little use in case of fire. In the daylight 
aman in his ordinary clothing could ascend 
and descend with ease, and the whole thing 
appeared to be delightfuily simple ; but change 
‘he scene to a dark night, with rain or snow, 
and suddenly awakened and scantily clothed 
Sitls, women, er old people attempting to 
climb or descend an iron ladder! In any case 
the treads of the iron steps or ladder should be 
‘at, and not, as is sometimes ithe case, ordinary 
cron bars. 
Pi the passing of the Lendon Building 
ct, 1894, churches and many other buildings 
aa allowed to be constructed as veritable 
death-traps, Churches and chapels (to con-| 
Sider that class of building jor the moment) 
He requently, previous to the date named, 
Provided with only two doors, often rather 
prom and opening inwards. It must have 
- tred to many taking part in the service in 
crowded church, where perhaps even the 
Passages were filled with forms and chairs, to 
— what would happen in the event of a 
in the “anic; as, if the doors did get closed 
eka struggle, the narrow exits would soon 
si i Corpses. Quite as dangerous, 
pind maller scale, were the various public 
‘ns and schoolrooms used for parochial 
Saiertainments, There was nokind of system 
€ arrangement of seats, which were often 


Partly forms and i 
pa ae partly chairs. If the 
oun was popelar, the place was 


. at the back and sides with per- 
? oe and one thought with heres 
Meni Wo doors opening inwards. At 
poser Reng often in parochial rooms, some 
iad — of a theatrical nature took place, 
aan of the stage, whether by gas 
le es, was often a source of danger, 
a fee improperly fixed and in- 
‘be taken : Protected. Every precaution should 
aatiehes By avoid the presence of unnecessary 
an inflammable nature in the enter- 
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tainments refer:e1 to, znd the legal regula- 
tions mu:t be carcied out :o as to insu‘e that 
the building was fi e-resisting, in order th tt the 
fire might b2 he'd in check whil: he persons 
assembled coutd escape through amp e exits 
instead of being suffocated and cventually 
burnt. 

As to theatres, a well-devised plan by which 
during panic the audience might find an easy 
exit from any part of the house was of more 
Importance than the consideration of the 
methods of fire-resisting construction. The 
architect must, in the first place, consider 
ample and direct means of exit, and when 
these points have been secured then fireproof. 
constriction and appliances for the extinction 
of fire might be considered. Before considering 
the building itself, a suitable site must be 
secured, with at least two sides fronting streets. 
If possible, the exits should be at the end of 
the theatre opposite to the stage, where the fire 
generally originates, there being a tendency 
for the audience to rush in the opposit« clirec- 
tion on an alarm of fire being given. Some of 
the best authorities on theatre planning con- 
sidered that the dress-circle should be nearly 
on the same level as the street, so that, in the 
event of panic, the people from the crowded 
pit wouldrun less risk in ascenaing stairs than 


street leve'. 


fire. 


ness, 


supports. 


floors were constructed of solid concrete, the 


terra-cotta. There was also a floor of steel 
decking with concrete filling, and some years 
since a well-known firm introduced a special 
kind of concrete of gypsum, said to be tho- 
roughly fire-resisting. Whatever might be the 
form of the floor used, the girders carrying 
the floor and stancheons or columns sup- 
porting the same must be encased. For 
this purpose the iron or steel might be 
covered with expanded metai and plastered. 
Many writers spoke highly of the use of a 
floor made of solid wood beams or joists placed 
close together. An experiment was made in 
London not long since with a floor composed 
of beams 12 in. by g in., laid so that the thick- 
ness was 9 in. After a most severe test of 
fierce fire for an hour at 2,000 deg, Fahr., the 
fire was extinguished by water, and the wood 
was found to be charred 14 in. to 24 in. deep. 
Another experiment was wade on a floor of 
wood joists filled in with concrete, constructed 
with gin. by 3 in. fir joists placed 164 in. 
centre to centre, and the concrete—compused 
of 1 part of Portland cement to 6 parts of coke 
breeze, properly mixed, and allowed ample 
time to set. After being exposed for half an 
hour to 800 deg., it was exposed for one 
hour to 2,500 deg., followed by a stream of 
water. Five hours afterwards the floor col- 
lapsed, the joists having been burnt from 2 in. 
to6in. deep. Some experiments were made 
with the ordinary form of iron door, which 
remained in position, but became red hot, 
buckled, and warped, as did the frame. One 
upper corner bent over. Another door of wood 
covered with tinned steel plates was much 
buckled and bulged, the upper part bending 
inwards, and admitting the flames, in one- 
fourth of the time taken to render the iron 
door useless. 

In any amendment of the London Building 
Act, it should be made compulsory to remove 
and clear away every temporary wood or iron 
building, except fowl- houses and similar 





buildings not exceeding 6 ft. in height, as in 


must, without doubt, include complete protec-|to arbitration in 
tion of all ironwork. The patent systems were|tion 10 [5]) 
many, one of the best consisting of tubular|be referred to 
terra-cotta lintels arranged diagonally, their | 
own diagonals being at right angles to the line | Copies of all plans and schemes approved by 
of joists, so that the lower flanges of the joists} the Council should be sent by the Council to 
were completely covered by the lintel ; other | the district surveyor, as by Section 82 (5) of the 





many districts in London the gardens were so 
covered with shanties of various kinds that if 
a tire occurred it would spread to an alarming 
extent. All such existing buildings should be 
removed within six months after the passing 
of the Act. Section 84 of the London Building 
Act should be amended so as very clearly to 
define the wooden buildings to be licensed. 
The transfer of the powers under this section 
from the London Council to the Borough 
Councils was one of the imost foolish things 
ever done by the legislature, for unless the 
Borough Councils were very careful, a portion 
of the Building Act would be a dead letter. 
Section 74 of the London Building Act should 
be altered so as to include public-houses and 
beer-shops, and the nature of the enclosures to 
the passages and staircases should be clearly 
defined, and the decision of the magistrate at 
the Clerkenwell Police-court, confirmed by the 
Court of Appeal, should be entirely swept 
away ; but the requirements should be confined 
to new buildings, 7¢., such re-erections as 
were so defined under the Building Act. 

The London Building Acts Amendment Act, 
1903, is divided into four parts. “Section 5 
gives definitions of ‘owner’ and ‘high build- 
ing,’ which latter means a building of which 
the upper surface of a floor. or story is more 


in descending, while the lower position of the] than 50 ft. above the footway or ground adjoin- 
ground floor or pit would enable the upper|ing. Section 6 requires that means of escape 
floor to be only a very short distance above the | shall be provided from new buildings after the 
Here the regulation as to height, | passing of the Act. 
on the stage side of the proscenium wall, was | alteration in the accommodation on the upper 
good, as the smoke would ascend from the] stories must be approved by the Counc'l, 
stage and pass through the lantern, instead of | appliances and means of escape must be kept 
ascending to the rouof of the auditorium and]in good condition to the satisfaction of the 
suffocating the unfortunate individuals in the} Council. 
gallery, as was the case at the Exeter theatre | of internal staircases. 
to alter this section as to state exactly how such 
Fire-resisting floors were generally con-|staircases should be constructed, and thus 
sidered to be the most important factor in|avoid the delay necessary in obtaining the 
preventing a spread of fire, and the best floor | special approval of the Council, and greatly to 
was that which combined conditions likely to} decrease the work of the Committee and 
produce satisfactory results with great light- | officials. 
Very many of the patent floors in the | January 1, 1995, owners of existing high build- 
market were so heavy as to require a great|ings must present plans and descriptions of 
increase in the strength of walls and other|means of escape, and the approval of: the 
Every system for use in the future} Council must be obtained. 


Under Section 8, any 


All 


Section 9 deals with the construction 
It would be possible so 


Section 10 requires that, after 


Instead of going 
ease of difference (Sec- 
the matter could very well 
the existing Tribunal of 
Appeal, which does not get sufficient work. 


London Bullding Act. By Section 11, after 


lower flanges of the joists being covered with] January 1, 1908, all existing buildings are 
placed on the same footing as new baidings, 
thus allowing three years for owners to make 
the required alterations. 
all buildings not occupied by one family, in 


Seciion 12 applies to 


which more than thirty persons sleep or are 


employed, and it would be well to insert a 


clause exempting public buildings. Section 13 
provides for an order of the Petty Sessional 
Court prohibiting the use of certain portions of 
buildings. Section 14 requires the Council to 
keep register of orders made under the last 
section, bat it is d fficult to understand the 
necessity for the words after ‘reasonable 
times.’ The section as it stands might work 
against the intention of the Council in 
case of accidental omission. Section 15 is 
not clear, and the procedure under the 
Dangerous Structure Sections of the London 
Building Act would be found to work better. 
Section 17 (1) appears to require the altera- 
tion of afew words in places. In Sub-section 
6, it might be better to settle the width of the 
passage as 3 ft.,as the 6 in. more or less can 
make very little difference. Sub-section 8 
provides for an additional staircase if the 
frontage of the building exceeds 4o ft., and it 
might be better to fix the area at twenty 
squares, otherwise a very large building with 
a narrow frontage would be very inadequately 
provided with staircases. Sub-section Io pro- 
vides for pugging between joists, which is 
nearly certain to produce dry rot. Section 18 
is excellent, and a necessary requirement, but 
here again one width for the passage would be 
better. Section 20 relates to the construction 
of lifts and their enclosures. The roof over 
the lift might have a glass lantern and venti- 
lator to allow smoke toescape. Sections 21 
and 28, both inclusive, refer to notices, and 
legal penalties, not of much interest, and not 
admitting of much discussion. 

The First Schedule describes the method of 
arbitration, which may prove elaborate and 
expensive. Jf itis finally approved, the District 
Surveyor could act as arbitrator for the Council, 
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but it would probably be better to refer each| This was an important point, as also was that) fire. The loss of life and property from fire 


case to the Tribunal of Appeal. This, of course, 
is a legal question, not of much interest to the 
general public. The Second Schedule refers 
to the fees of district surveyors under the Act, 
and, when the matter is explained, the Council 
may be relied on to see that the fees are 
adequate, having regard to the responsibility 
and work involved. The laudable intention of 
the Bill is to provide proper protection for the 
public, but care must be taken not to press too 
heavily or the result may be migration of 
factories, &c., from the county of London, and 
consequent loss of rates.” 

Directly the Bill was proposed, the City of 
London took an adverse view of it, and would 
probably try to obtain an entire exemption 
from its principal clauses. There was no 
portion of London where the risks were 
greater, as the buildings were crowded on 
every available foot of ground, and were often 
crowded with workers whose only means of 
escape in case of fire would be bya narrow 
staircase. Some of the factory and ware- 
house buildings, both in the City and adjacent, 
had many partitions with doors opening in- 
wards, adding to the difficulty of escaping in 
haste from a burning building. The erection 
of new buildings in accordance with the Bill 
would not present such serious difficulties as 
were likely to arise under the retrospective 
clauses, which would, without doutt, seriovs y 
affect the interests of property cwners, mort- 
gZagees, and others. 

It must be admitted that, as experience had 
proved, many City buildings offer very little 
resistance to the flames, while their position 
in crowded streets and courts rendered them 
veritable death traps. It. would, therefore, te 
better for the City carefully to consider the 
provisions of the Bill, and, if possible, to get 
some of the more drastic ones modified, thus 
avoiding what the City Fathers most dread—a 
great expense to owners, a disastrous effect 
upon trade, and the driving from the City of 
many traders, with the result of a serious 
decrease in the rateable value of property. 
In many cases a large outlay would be 
required for new stairs, &c., and unless 
the tenant could be made to pay more 
rent the loss must fall on the owner or 
mortgagee, while if they refused to carry out 
the requirements of the County Council the 
upper floors, more than 50 ft. above the pave- 
ment, would remain empty, and a still greater 
loss be thereby sustained. He was sure thata 
staircase of the usual type required by the 
Factory Act was most beneficial, as so many of 
the other escapes to roofs and flats would be 
of very little use. He would suggest a strict 
regulation requiring shavings and rubbish to 
be frequently removed, and gluepots and 
stoves used only on a proper hearth. He 
had discovered stoves standing on a tray on 
a boarded floor, the surrounding floor being 
several inches deep in shavings, while each of 
the alien workmen was smoking a cigarette. 
The clauses of the Bill were being carefully 
considered by the district surveyors of London, 
whose opinions, the result of practical expe- 
rience, would, be was sure, be courteously 
received by the London County Council, and 
as many as possible of the suggestions adopted. 





Mr. Alexander Payne, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, said he very much 
agreed with Mr. Lovegrove’s remarks. As to 
the Building Act of 1894, he never could 
understand why its retrograde provisions, in 
some respects, had been agreed to. By the 
Act of 1855 all door and window frames on 
the exterior face of a building had to be kept 
back in reveal, and the obvious reason for that 
Was in order to keep wood from the face of 
the building ; also to prevent these frames 
when burning from falling into the street. 
In addition to that, barge boards and wood 
for gables were not permitted. Unfortunately, 
at the time of the discussion on the Bill 
of 1894, some architects were attracted by 
the fashion of 150 years previously, and they 
wanted to do away with those restrictions, and 
as a resuit of their representations those 
requirements were abolished. He had seen a 
big fire in a factory where the flames extend- 
ing across the road were prevented from 
Spreading as there was nothing to ignite in the 
houses opposite, all the wood being kept in 
reveals; and the old restrictions, in his opinion, 
ought certainly to be maintained in the case of 
buildings in streets, though they were not so 
important in the suburbs and in_ buildings 
standing back some distance from the street. 


of party walls. A very strong attempt was 
made at the time of the passing of the 1894 
Act by some architects to get rid of party 
walls. It was said that party walls did not 
look well in long rows of buildings, projecting 
above the roof ; but, fortunately, the evidence 
of fire brigade officers was so strong as to the 
immense utility of the party walls above the 
roof that the Committee said they dare not 
make any alteration ; and so party wails were 
retained in the 1894 Act. But the modern 
system of building was resulting in great 
measure in the abolition of party walls. It 
used to be the fashion in the suburbs to build 
rows of small houses with a party wall between 
each of them, and rarely did a fire which 
might occur in a house extend beyond the 
small building in which it took place ; but now, 
owing to the increasing custom of erecting 
buildings in flats, containing sometimes prac- 
tically a dozen houses in one, if a fire broke 
out in such a building it would probably gut 
the whole place. In the new Bill there will 
probably be legislation on this point; these 
buildings in flats should have proper fireproof 
exits and should be limited in size by party walls. 
In some cases in these flats there were shops 
below and dwellings above, and as the danger 
from fire in shcps—in some shops especially— 
was greater than in dwellings, some legislation 
seemed necessary in that respect. The shops 
should be entirely distinct from the dwellings, 
with proper party walls, and each shop should 
be distinct from others, Mr Lovegrove had 
given a useful abstiact of the regulations with 
regard to theatres and factories. He did not 
propose. to make comment on these. The 
regulations had worked very well, and he did 
not think new legislation was proposed as to 
theatres or factories ; but there was one other 
point in the paper on which he would like to 
make special remark. The most retrograde 
step in modern legislation had been the trans- 
ference of the powers of the London County 
Council as to wooden structures to the Borough 
Councils. It was a mistake to have two 
authorities dealing with the same matter, for it 
led to irritation and iitigation. It had been 
decided in the law courts that the Borough 
Councils were the licensing authorities as to 
wooden structures, while the District Surveyors 
saw to the carrying out of the licence. But 
the Borough Councils would not inform the 
District Surveyors when they had licensed a 
building, so that a District Surveyor might 
take legal action, and then find that a licence 
to erect had been granted by the Borough 
Council. It was intended that licence st« uid 
be granted for buildings which did not come 
under the Act, but the Surveyors to the 
Borough Councils were under the impression 
in some cases that they could license any 
building, such as a church or a house, in wood 
if they pleased, which would of course render 
allthe precautions against fire in the Building 
Act entirely nugatory, but he did not.think 
that there would be anything but muddle until 
wooden structures were put back under the 
authority of the London County Council. He 
knew of the following case, which showed the 
danger : Some one went to the County Council 
for a licence to erect a wocden building ccvered 
with corrugated iron, but the Council did not 
think the building a proper one to grant a 
licence for. The applicant then went to the 
Borough Council, taking off the corrugated 
iron, and got his licence. We knew from the 
Colney Hatch disaster what a great danger 
there was from these buildings, and, if such 
things-as he had described could be done, 
legislation seemed useless. As to the proposed 
amendments to the Building Act, the owners 
of property were up in arms, and there would 
be great difficulties in getting the Bill agreed 
to ; but the same difficulties had to be faced in 
regard to theatres and factories. To prevent 
and stop fires was an economical thing for 
owners of property, and it ought to be done; 
and he hoped that a good and useful Bill would 
be introduced and carried, and that the owners 
of property, instead of entirely opposing it; 
would co-operate with the public officials in 
carrying out an object which, if well done, 
would be beneficial to all. 

Mr. C. Forster Hayward, F.S.A., in seconding 
the vote of thanks, said he agreed with Mr, 
Lovegrove in most of his remarks, and went 
beyond him in thinking that legislation might 
be carried very much further in some direc- 
tions. He was glad that the County Council 
had introduced their Bill as to the means of 
escape from fire and the reduction of risk from 





recently had been so appalling as a result of 
the absence of certain precautions which might 
very well be taken that fresh legislation was 
needed, and legislation of a most drastic kind. 
Even the new proposals did not provide for 
fireproofing iron columns supporting build- 
ings, and he might say that be had got people- 
to go beyond the Act and do so, though 
even then there were difficulties. For instance, 
only that day he passed a place where iron, 
columns were protected with wire put round: 
them ; but he found that the wire was nailed 
to wood blocks placed between the flanges ! 
If some knock were given to the columns. 
during a fire, and the flames were to get to the 
wood, the “ protected’”’ column would be sure 
to go. There was no provision in the Act as. 
to protecting iron work from fire and that was 
needed. Another matter about which he felt 
strongly was as to the construction of stair- 
cases. According to Section 68 of the Act, 
staircases of large buildings had to be fire- 
resisting and ‘‘supported or carried by 
fire-resisting supports.” That provision. 
ought to be very widely extended—to almost 
every staircase which was made of fire-resist- 
ing materials such as stone or concrete. The 
matter had engaged his attention a great deal, 
for he had seen cases in which the stone 
staircase had fallen and crushed down 
under a very slight outbreak of fire and 
where wooden staircases would not, probably 
have been destroyed. In a _ building in 
Woburn-place there was an ordinary stone 
Staircase, apparently as good as thousands of 
others, supported by being built into the wall 
on one side. A fire occurred (which hada 


a heap. He afterwards found that all had 
broken except the few steps which were sup- 
ported by an ordinary 2-in. framing which 
filled in the spandrels between them and 
the stairs which went down to the kitchen or 
cellar in the ordinary way, so that the stairs 
were saved which were supported on the 2-in. 
wooden support; andthe stone steps, which were 
exposed only to a slight licking fire, crushed 
down. From that he deduced the theory that 
the outer string of every stone staircase 
ought to be supported in some way or other, 
and that no stone or concrete stairs ought to 
be allowed without supports to the outer 
string. He had been able to get that done 
in many cases, but unless the authorities 
had backed him it would not have been 
possible to enforce his views. He wished 
those views could be embodied in the new Act, 
which he hoped would result in some good 
legislation for the prevention of fire and the 
saving of life. , 

Mr. J. Douglass Mathews said he was rather 
sorry, seeing the attempts there were to pre- 
vent loss of life from fire, that the new Bill 
had not gone a little further and dealt not only 
with high buildings and places occupied by 
more than thirty people, but with the ordinary 
dwelling house, which must need protection as 
much as other buildings. For a comparatively 
small outlay, the staircase in an ordinary house 
might be shut off from the other part of the 
house. Instead of the thin timber used in 
staircases of ordinary houses, it might be made 
thicker so as to resist fire. : 

Mr. A. R. Stenning said he did not agree 
with Mr. Lovegrove that it was only in the 
1894 Act that there was any idea of prevention 
of fire in buildings, for the Act of 1855 started 
with that idea in the preamble and heading 
of the Act, A great many clauses of that 7 
were very good, and had worked very well. 
The present crisis or scare was owing to the 
fire in Queen Victoria-street, and the County 
Council were frightened because they had not 
got their fire brigade, and other arrangements 
for putting out fire, in a better state, an 
the Bill they had prepared went too far, 
and he was.doubtful about some of its clauses. 
He .was a member of a Committee of that 
Institution, which was trying to findout whe 
they could make any practical suggestions wit 
a view of improving the bill, but that was 4 
matter he was not in a position to discuss then. 
He might say that he thought the County 
Council might have waited a little longe? 
before introducing their Bill, and might have 
relied more on the powers they already po 
under the Factory Act of 1901. As to a 
Payne’s point about the sash frames, he a 
speaker) never knew of a fire occurring ry the 
manner suggested, and he did not thin he 
amount of wood in a sash frame, when on 





external part of the brickwork, was sufficient to 


fatal result), and the staircase crushed down in. 
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cause a spread of fire from a building on the 
opposite side of the street. As to fires in flats, 
he had had a great deal to do with such build- 
ings, and he might say (and this was also 
the statement of Sir Richard  Farrant, 
who had had so much experience in regard 
to this class of building) that the fires which 
had occurred in these buildings had been 
very few ; and, remembering how little furni- 
ture and combustible material there was in the 
rooms of these buildings, he did not think, 
where the buildings were properly constructed 
of concrete and iron joists, that sufficient heat 
could be generated in any one room to cause a 
fire to extend beyond that room. He hada 
little experience himself in Scotland a few 
years ago ina large hotel. A fire occurred in 
the middle of the nighf in one of the rooms on 
the second floor, some material in the room 
having caught fire, but the fire was confined to 
that one room, although the floor, which was 
burnt through, was of wood, and though the 
building was badly constructed. There was, 
as arule, not sufficient combustible material in 
such buildings to cause a big fire, though that 
was not so in an ordinary house which 
was constructed with wood joists. If the 
present Building Act were carried out judi- 
ciously, there was no need to entorce 
upon unwilling lessees and owners of 
property the absurd requirements of the London 
€ounty Council, and the proposed Bill would 
be unnecessary. A fire was a very alarming 
thing, and it was desirable to protect those who 
had to work in buildings where escapes were 
not provided, and it was difficult in London to 
provide all the means of escape that were 
possible. He thought that survevors and others 
should do all they could to advise their clients 
not to turn their buildings into some other pur- 
pose than that for which they were erected, 
and if that practice could be stopped a good 
many fires would be prevented. He endorsed 
what Mr. Payne said about party-walls stopping 
the spread of fire, but in the country they were 
glad to stop a party-wall from coming through 
the roof and so spoiling the appearance of 
buildings. But fires seldom spread from house 
to house—a house might be gutted but, as a 
tule, the fire did not extend. 

Mr. Thomas Blashill said he was sure the 
proposed Bill would be received by members 
of that Institution with respect, and that they 
would, while opposing some of its provisions, 
do all they could to improve it. Surveyors 
must not put themselves in the position of 
property owners, who did not want to spend 
money, but they must take a calm and im- 
partial view of matters. As to what had been 
said about panic legislation, none of the recent 
great fires taught us anything that we did not 
know before. If one set fire to combustible 
materials, the fire would burn, and burn 
quickly, and as to the “ marvellous ” way in 
which, according to some newspaper reports, 
fires spread, there was nothing at all marvel- 
lous about it. Such fires as the Paris Bazaar 
fre and the Colney Hatch fire taught the 
practical man nothing, but they taught some- 
thing to people who did not think. If one 
set fire to a wooden building, it was 
on fire all over at once—that was a neces- 
“aty consequence, and there was nothing 
oe about it. What practical people 
ro Jaf do was to see that provision was made 
path people out of burning buildings as 
= ay possible when a fire occurred. He 

vot agree with Mr. Lovegrove as to 
pugging. Pugging a floor was a very ordi- 
da) operation, and if damp pugging was used 
pate Kop occur, but if the pugging was 
had had a ‘ 2 oe would be no dry rot. He 
and there er o do with artisans’ dwellings, 
County “ee: not one built for the London 
, cil but what had steel and con- 
eg floors, which were not more expensive 
pairs Properly constructed wooden floors. He 
tn spins as to the rarity of fire spreading 
aa at or Badens one tenement to another, 
but rather pl tee tg about such buildings, 
churches nan ore warehouses, theatres, 
up with no tienes’ of cote ig i 
Surveyors were ease ¢ pe whatever. 
regard to rete y most interested in 
could not ospective legislation. He 
rules as to peceicare nn enforcement of 
Ings could be justified if 0 re in new build- 
buildings were gs if old and dangerous 
affecting these old tai exempt. Legislation 
or later: whether th ings must come sooner 
five years’ grace h €re should be three or 
§ € did not care to argue, but 


fireproof construction, there were many fire- 
proof materials brought out every year, and he 
did not see why we should not make use of 
them. That class of material known as 
asbestos, or asbestic, or uralite was not used 
half as much as it ought to be, and he hoped 
that greater use would be made of them. 
Dvuor and window frames set out in the front 
of brickwork had been found from experience 
to be exceedingly dangerous. As to what Mr. 
Stenning had said about the absurd regulations 
of the London County Council, those regula- 
tions were largely founded upon the reports 
made from time to time by the chief officers of 
the Fire Brigade as the result of their knowledge 
and wide experience, and it did not do to say 
that a requirement was absurd when we had had 
no experience of its necessity. As to the hope 
expressed that clients and owners might be 
got to take more care in the management of 
their premises, he had had so much experience 
on that head that’he knew it was hopeless to 
expect anything of the kind. Over and over 
again he had seen ample stone staircases in 
warehouses in the City filled up by boxes and 
cases stacked against the wall so that there 
was not room for two people to pass against 
the banister, and when the occupicr’s attention 
was drawn to this, he remarked that there 
was not going to be a fire. That was the 
general view: “they knew it would not 
happen.” The ‘same remarks applied to 
theatres more or less. One of the greatest. 
difficulties in years gone by was to get the 
doors of theatres opening outwards pro- 
vided with self-acting bolts—panic bolts ; and 
there was one theatre where a foremost theatre 
architect introduced panic-bolts amongst other 
up-to-date requirements. The client, how-' 
ever,said he would not have them unless he 
also had the means of locking the doors, which, 
he said, could be unlocked immediately before 
a performance took place. The _ Board 
thought they had no power to object to that, 
and permission was given. He (the speaker), 
feeling rather anxious about the matter, went 
to the theatre one evening at nine o'clock 
during a performance, and found, as he ex- 
pected, that all the doors were locked. He 
went into the box-office, where the clerk said, 
in response to his remarks, “ Oh, yes, it’s all 
right, I have the key in my pocket, and. I sha'l 
unlock the doors five minutes before the end.” 
Things were very much altered now, and the 
Council would not have locks. That showed 
that occupiers could not be relied on. He 
had found the cellar under the stage of three or 
four theatres packed by scenery up to the joists 
under the stage ; he had found a chained dog 
in a panic exit, bicycles at another, and in 
another two beer casks which entirely blocked 
the exit. 

A member said he did not agree with what 
had been said against the transference of 
powers as to wooden structures to Borough 
Councils ; in most cases Borough Councils 
took a common-sense view of things, and, what 
was more, no one was better able to judge of 
local requirement than the Local Authorities. 
The mistake was in not transferring the whole 
uf the responsibility as to wooden structures to 
these bodies. 

Mr. E. Dru Drury said that Hankey’s man- 
sions were constructed under the 1855 Act, and 
the floors were of concrete and steel joists, and 
on one occasion there was a fire in one of the 
flats which burnt itself out without extending. 
There was also a fire at the Welsbach Incan- 
descent factory, where there was a lot of 
inflammable material, but divided into sections 
shut off by iron doors. The fire broke out in 
the middle of the day, when 125 girls were at 
work, but the forewoman promptly closed the 
iron doors and the girls got away through the 
three or four separate exits without difficulty. 
The London Building Act and the Factory 
Acts, judging from those examples, seemed to 
fulfil their objects very well. Professional 
men ought not to find much fault with the new 
Bill. There was one very wise provision, 7.c., 
that lifts should be enclosed ; for lifts were 
often funnels for conveying fire from one floor 
to another. Some such Bill as that proposed 
was sure to be passed sooner or later, and they 
should do their best to make it workable, 

After a few remarks from Mr. A. King, the 
vote of thanks was passed, and Mr. Lovegrove 
briefly replied. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on March 9, when Sir 
John Barton, C.B., will read a paper on “ The 
Early History of Irish Valuation.” 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


_ ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND, 
—The sixth annual dinner under the auspices 
of the Architectural Association of Ireland was 
held on the roth inst. at the Dolphin Hotel. 
The President, Mr. F. G. Hicks, occupied the 


chair. After dinner the President gave the 
toast of “The Architectural Association of 
Ireland.” He said they had been established 


some seven or eight years, and this was their 
sixth annual dinner. He:thought they were 
doing a rather good work in a quiet way by 
their meetings and classes. Their inembership 
was increasing every year. They now num- 
bered 150. During the present session they 
had approached the Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects of Ireland with a view to initiating 
examinations for admission to their body. The 
matter was still under ‘consideration. The 
Institute had taken up the matter favourably, 
but great bodies moved slowly, and they could 
not, of course, expect for an answer until some 
further time had elapsed. Still, the Association 
intended to keep hammering away, and if the 
Institute did not grant their request they would 
probably hold an examination of their. own. 
The toast was cordially honoured. The Presi- 
dent next gave the toast of “The Guests,” 
which he coupled with the names of Mr. 
Purser, President of the Junior Engineering 
and Scientific Society, and Mr. Crawford 
Smith, both of whom replied. 


ee on 


ARCHA:OLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH. ARCHASOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—A 
meeting was held on Wednesday evening, the 
18th inst., Dr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., hon. 
treasurer, in the chair. Mr. T. E. Price Stretche 
exhibited a curious example of a horse’s bit 
which was recently dug. out of the moat sur- 
rounding an old manor house in Shropshire, 
The bit probably is of the early fourteenth 
century. Mr. Patrick exhibited on behalf of 
Mr. Richardsona fire mark, of the date 1807, 
of the Royal Exchange Assurance Co. It is of 
cast lead, and bears a good impression of the 
building which was the immediate predecessor 
of the existing Royal Exchange, and was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1838. This fire mark was taken 
from one of several old cottages of late seven- 
teenth centuryidate at Strand-on-the-Green, Chis- 
wick. These cottages once formed a portion of 
the City Barge Inn, and portions of the old City 
Corporation barge were used in the construction 
of the inn, Mr. Percy Scott exhibited a col- 
lection of Greek and Roman antiquities of 
bronze, a male and female figure, two fibula, a 
key, a nail-shaped symbol, highly ornamented 
with lines and cross patterns, a ring, a “ boars 
pig;” finger ring engraved with a horse leap. 
ing up towards an altar or canistrum. With 
reference to these bronzes, especially the male 
and female figures, the Rev. H. J. D. Astley 
remarked “that they bore a great resemblance 
to similar articles found at Troy, Tirgns, and 
Mycenze. They belong to the prehistoric or 
Mycenian portion of the Bronze Age, and may 
be compared with products of Etruscan art.” 
Mr. Andrew Oliver gave some ‘Short Notes 
on Some Churches in France,” descriptive 
of a large series of fine photographs 
which were hung on the screens. About 
midway between Chartres and Le Mans 
is LaiFerte Bernard with a grand church of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The 
interior terminates in an apse without a tri- 
forium, the space which would be occupied by 
it being filled in with panelled work. Upon 
the caps of the columns round the apse are 
statues under canopies. The exterior shows 
two distinct dates in the work, the parapet con- 
sisting of an inscription in large letters. Close 
to the south porch there is a curious represen- 
tation of Julius Caesar and Cleopatra looking 
out of a window, occupying the blank space 
over the arch of the window. About ten miles 
from Nevers are the remains of the monastery 
of La Charité sur Loire. Upon the site of five 
bays of the north aisle modern houses have 
been erected within the walls, the vaulting 
shafts are to be seen on the outside. The 
great tower is a grand piece of early 
twelffh - century date, 1107. The whole 
building, with the exception of the arches in 
the choir, shows rounded arches, which is 
somewhat unusual at so late a period. Of the 
original structure there alone remains the 
tower (already mentioned), about three bays of 
the nave, chancel, and transepts. There are 
some mutilated remains of the dormitory and 
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latter as a warehouse, while other portions 
are incorporated in the municipal buildings. 
Another church has been turned into low-class 
dwellings. At Soissons, the remains of the 
once great Abbeys of S. Jean des Vigores and 
S. Marie des Vigores, the former possessing a 
magnificent triple-arched front, flanked by a 
tower and spire on either side, and portions of 
the cloisters are still in existence. The refec- 
tory and dormitory are now used as a depot for 
military stores. Of S. Marie hardly anything 
is left, but, like S. Jean, the remains are in the 
hands of the military authorities. Mr. Gould, 
Mr. Baxter, Mr. Compton, Mr. Williams, Mr. 
Rayson, Mr. Cheney, the Rev. H. J. D. 
Astley, and Mr. Patrick took part in an inte- 
_resting discussion following the paper. 


———_ +. + 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE JUNIOR INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS.— 
On the 21st inst. a party of about 100 members 
of this Institution visited the East Greenwich 
works of the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
through facilities extended by the Chairman, 
Sir George Livesey. They were shown over 
by Mr. Joseph Tysoe, and Mr. W. G. Wernham 
expressed the thanks of the party for the 
arrangements made for their benefit. The 
Company owns some 130 acres of land at 
Greenwich Marshes, having a frontage of 
1,400 yards on the river Thames. About 
1oo acres of this land are reserved for gas- 
making purposes, upon which area it is 
intended to arrange twelve retort houses. Four 
retort houses, 485 ft. long, running parallel 
with the river, are now completed, and a fifth 
is being built. Each house is equal to 
a make of about 6,000,000 cubic feet per day, 
and contains forty-five settings, of ten retorts 
in a setting. Each retort house has separate 
connexions, condenser, exhauster, washer, 
scrubbers, and purifiers, with one extra set of 
exhausters for three retort-houses, In No. I 
retort-house the Foulis-Arrol hydraulic stoking 
machines are used. In Nos. 2, 3, and 4 
houses West’s stoking machines are employed. 
They are worked by the wire-rope system, 
driven by gas engines. The coal jetty is built 
L-shaped, and works are at present in progress 
to convert it into a T-shape for increasing the 
coal unloading facilities. At present four 
hydraulic cranes are fixed for unloading only 
one ship atatime. The jetty is in communi- 
cation with the coal stores between each 
retort-house, by means of an elevated rail- 
way. A_ ship of about 1,250 tons is 
discharged in about 74 hours. The gas 
is condensed in pipes running round the 
retort-house, and afterwards in a 36-in. spiral 
pipe condenser. It then travels through a 
water condenser, so arranged that the gas passes 
backwards and forwards through the gas 
passages, while the water runs from bay to bay 
in the opposite direction. Compound condens- 
ing engines of the “‘ Farey” type are connected 
direct to pairs of 140,000 cubic feet per hour 
exhausters. There are six of these sets—one 
set for each retort house, with two spare sets 
for the four houses. A new engine-house is 
in progress of construction. The gas passes 
through three “ Livesey’ washers, supplied 
with ammoniacal liquor from the hydraulic 
mains and scrubbers, and thence to the 
scrubbers ; the second and final one are 
supplied with water, which is afterwards 
pumped over and over in the first or liquor 
scrubber. There are six purifiers — four 
charged with lime, and two with oxide. The 
lime purifiers are worked in rotation. The 
station meters will pass 156,000 cubic feet per 
hour, two being required for each retort 
house. The drums work in concrete tanks 
sunk in the ground, so saving the expense of a 
meter house. The first gasholder erected is in 
four lifts, varying from 241 ft. to 252 ft. in 
diameter, and 44 ft. deep, with a capacity of 
8 million cubic feet. The second gasholder 
built was made larger, but as the water in the 
ground was the cause of adding so consider- 
ably to the cost of the work, it was decided to 
excavate toa depth of 13 ft. only, and carrying 
the concrete tank 20 ft. above the ground level. 
As the diameter of the outer holder is 300 ft. 
and the depth only 31 ft. 6 in., the holder 
would be difficult to guide on rising, if special 
care had not been taken in the arraagement of 
rollers for the inner lift. There are six lifts, 
two of which rise above the framing. The 
capacity of this holder is 12,000,ov0 cubic ft. 
A considerable portion of the gas made at 
these works is sent up daily to the Old Kent- 





road works through four miles of 48 in. main. 
Centrifugal fans are used for handling the gas 
as well as for distribution. New chemical 
plant has been erected for the manufacture of 
sulphate of ammonia and the necessary sul- 
phuric acid. One unit of ammonia plant is 
completed, which is capable of turning out 
20 tons to 25 tons of salt per diem. Spent 
oxide of iron is used for acid making, the 
material being burnt on shelves, and the 
resulting sulphurous acid oxidised to sulphuric 
acid in the usual manner. Each unit is 
capable of making about 14 tons per diem. 





—_ 
——— ov 


BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION. 


AT the thirty-sixth annual general meeting 
of this Institution, held at 21, New Bridge- 
street, E.C., on the 24th inst—the President, 
Mr. Fredk. Lionel Dove, in the chair—the 
report and balance-sheet for the past year 
were presented, approved, and ado; ted, and 
officers were elected for the present year. 

The report showed that the income for the 
year had been 756/. 13s. 11d. ; 606/. had been 
paid in pensions, the largest amount yet dis- 
bursed in that direction by the Institution ; and 
15/. had been paid as temporary relief grants. 
In addition, three builders’ clerks’ orphans are 
still being maintained and educated in the 
Orphan Working School, Haverstock Hill, 
N.W., per the presentations purchased by the 
Institution. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption and 
printing of the Report and Balance-sheet, said 
he should be glad to hear of an increase in the 
number of annual subscribers. The affairs 
were admirably worked, and a great deal of 
benefit dealt out to those who were so sadly 
in need. 

Mr. H. W. Parker seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 

It was announced that Mr. Deputy Green- 
wood has kindly accepted the office of Presi- 
dent for the coming year, and Mr. Dove pro. 
posed his election as President, and remarked 
that as a well-known City business man and 
a member of the Corporation, he was eminently 
fitted to occupy the position in question. 

Mr. Turpin seconded, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

The Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Edwin Brooks, was 
re-elected, also the following gentlemen as 
committeemen :—Messrs. Desch, Dutch, Parker, 
Pitts, Stansfeld, and Turpin. The hoaorary 
auditors were also re-elected. 

A vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Dove for 
his services during his year of office. 

Mr. Dove, in reply, said the committee were 
excellent colleagues to work with, end he 
could not finish without congratulating the 
committee on having in Mr. J. Austin such an 
able secretary. 





—_ <<. 
————— 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


THE London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the London Building Act, 1894. 
The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 


Formation of Streets on the Sanders Estate on 
the South-East side of Coldharbour lance. 


Norwood.—That the resolution reported to the 
Council on January 20, 1903, in regard to the 
application o1 Messrs. R. Ellis & Son, for sanction 
to the formation of five new streets on the Sanders 
estate on the south-east side of Coldharbour-lane, 
Brixton, be modified so as not to require the appli- 
cants to form the temporary streets, except in con- 
nexion with, and as part of, the permanent roads 
intended to be formed.—Agreed. 


Proposed Erection of One-Story Shops, Mare- 
street, Hackney. 


Hackney, Ceniral.—One-story shops upon part of 
the forecourts of Nos. 263, 265, 267, and 269, Mare- 
street, Hackney (Messrs. Hodson & Whitehead for 
Mr. H. W. Rowlandson),— Refused. 

Erection of Houses, Brockley-rise. 

Lewisham.—(a) That the resolution of the Council 
of October 7, 1902, consenting to the erection of 
seventeen two-story dwelling - houses with bay 
windows, on the west side of Brockley-rise, north- 
ward of Honor Oak Park, be rescinded. (6) Erec- 
tion of seventeen two-story dwelling-houses with 
bay windows on the west side of Brockley-rise, 
northward of Honor Oak Park (Mr. A H. Kersey 





Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


City.—A stone balcony at the fourth floor level of 
proposed premises for the Clerical, Medical, and 
General Life Assurance Society, No. 1, King William- 
street, City (Messrs. Dunn & Watson).— Consent. 
Norwood.— That the application of Mr. P, L. 
Waterhouse for an extension of the period within 
which the erection of an addition at the Norwood 
Technical Institute, Knight’s Hill-road, West Nor- 
wood, to abut upon Chapel-road, was required to. 
be commenced, be granted.—Agreed. 

Hackney, Central.—A block of buildings on the 
site cf No. 222, Mare-street, Hackney, to abut upon 
Darnley road (Messrs. Holman & Goodrham for the 
Royal London Friendly Society ).— Refused. 


Width of Way. 


Islington, West.—A dwelling-house on the east side 
of Adam’s-place, George’s-road, Holloway (Mr. W 
Goring).—Refused. 


Width of Way, Line of Frontage, and 
Projections. 


Westminster—Two three-story projecting win- 
dows in front of a building on the site of No. 83, 
Vincent-square, Westminster (Mr, E. J. Stubbs for 
Messrs. T. Millman & Co.)—Consent. 

Hackney, Centralt{—The re-building of No. 46, 
Morning-lane, Hackney, abutting upon Fox’s-lane 
(Messrs. Still, Wheat, & Luker tor Mr. J. Ward) --- 
Consent. 


Width of Way and Height of Buildings, 
Kensington, South.—A fire-brigade station on the 
north side of Clarence-mews, High-street, Kensing- 


ton (Mr. O. Fleming for the Fire Brigade Committee 
of the Council).—Consent. 


Space at Rear. 


Kensington, South.—A modification of the prov 
sions of Section 41 with regard to open spaces about 
buildings, so far as relate to the proposed erection 
of a block of residential flats on a site on the 
southern side of Brompton-road and eastern side of 
New-street, Kensington, with an irregular open 
space at the rear (Mr. C. W. Stephens for Messrs. 
Stuttaford & Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 with regard to open spaces about build- 
ings, so far as relate to the proposed erection of 
seventeen houses on the west side of Brockley-rise.. 
Brockley, with irregular open spaces at the rear 
(Mr, A. H. Kersey).—Consent. 


Means of Escape at the Top of High Buildings. 


St. George, Hanover Square.—A deviation from the 
plans approved in respect of the means of escape in 
case of fire, proposed to be provided in pursuance 
of section 63 of the Act, at a block of residential 
flatsand No. 10 ( now known as No. 7), Park-lane, 
St. George, Hanover-square, so far as relates to the 
omission of doors shutting off the corridors on the 
top floor from the main staircase, and the erection 
of a 2 in. deal glazed partition, with an opening 
fitted with self-closing doors, shutting off that floor 
from such staircase (Messrs. Rolfe & Matthews).— 
Consent, 


Dwelling-houses on Low-lying Land. 


Peckham.—Twelve buildings on low-lying land’ 
situated at Nos. 650 to 674, Old Kent-road (Messrs. 
Holman and Goodrham, for the Royal Londom 
Friendly Society) —Consent. y P 

Greenwich.—Houses and shops on low-lying lan 
situated at Blackwall-lane, East Greenwich (Mr. E. 
Lister ).—Consent. 


*.* The recommendation marked + is contrary to 
the views of the Local Authority. 


—_ 
ror 


MANCHESTER CITY COUNCIL AND 
THE FAIR CONTRACTS CLAUSE. 


AT an adjourned meeting of Manchester City 
Couccil on the 18th inst,, the Town Clerk 
said correspondence had been published in regard: 
to the fair contracts clause, and he had that. 
morning received a letter from the secretary of 
tbe Manchester and Salford Trades Council ¢x- 
pressing the hope that the Council would reject 2% 
motion which appeared on the agenda in the name. 
of Mr. T. C. Abbott. Mr. Abbott's motion was a 
follows :—“ That, having regard to the serious 
objection made to the form of contract required by 
the Corporation of this city, it is expedient ee 
full consideration be given to its provisions, W! ; 
the object of securing, if possible, an arcangene™. 
that shall be acceptable to all concerned. _That = 
this purpose a special C »mmittee be and is — 
appointed with power to act. The Committee s 
include Aldermen Hoy, Vaudrey, Southern, an 
Harwood, and Councillors Arrandale, Sutton, 
Heenan, Smethurst, and Brocklehurst.” In moving 
it, Mr. Abbott said that not only the Watch yo 
mittee, but other committees as well, had felt a = a 
culty in connexicn with the new clause. His van = : 
did not in any way deal with the principle invo ent 
in the Standing Order and Clause 4 of that Bes on 
It had nothing to do with the question whet . . 
not it was a just anda fair clause. It was simply 








for Mr. R. Sersey).—Consent. 
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arisen—a difficulty technical, financial, and it might 
be, legal—in regard to the interpretation of the 
clause which had been drafted and accepted by the 
Council on November 9g last. Matters of consider- 
able importance depended on the interpretation of 
the clause. Only one side had been heard in the 
discussion, and therefore he thought they were 
justified in giving the parties who had already 
stated their objection to the clause an opportunity 
of submitting their views to the consideration of a 
committee.—Mr. Alderman Rawson seconded the 
resolution. Mr. Hart proposed to add after the 
words ‘with power to act” the words “and at the 
same time to consider and report upon the desira- 
bility of establishing a works committee.” This, he 
said, would extend the scope of the consideration of 
the committee beyond that of a mere examination 
of -the ‘phraseology of the fair contracts clause. 
The master builders might be quite right in 
challenging the phraseology of the clause, 
but their action would afford the oppor- 
tunity for interminable discussion. Why had they 
not given the clause a twelve months’ trial? All 
that was in the minds of trade unionists was that 
people taking contracts from the Corporation should 
submit to the recognised conditions of work. That 
was all that was wanted. The master builders said 
they could not follow everybody with ‘whom they 
had to deal, and see that their work was done 
under fair conditions. In reply, he could say that 
the Council never had the slightest idea of asking 
them to do any such thing. The London County 
Council, he would point out, had a far more drastic 
clause than the Manchester one. The London 
Council had established a Works Committee, and 
had put an end to trouble by doing work for them- 
selves under proper superintendence.—The Town 
Clerk said the amendment of Mr. Hart was one of 
which notice must be given.—Mr. Brocklehurst 
suggested that the proposed committee should con- 
sider “ other steps” for overcoming difficulties. Mr. 
A. H. Scott hoped the proposed committee would be 
considerably enlarged and report on the question of 
the Council doing its own work, as Mr. Hart had 
suggested. Asa member of the Watch Committee, 
he was struck with the unanimous decision arrived 
at by the local contractors in the tenders with 
regard to certain work required at the new fire 
station. If they were going to allow these con- 
tractors to see that the work of the Corporation 
could be set back by them, not once but many 
times, then it became time that the Council should 
consider the other alternative—that the Corporation 
should carry out its own work. The Rivers Com- 
mittee were carrying out the whole of their work 
by men in their own employ, and the Tramways 
Committee had never regretted the stand they took 
in carrying out their own work in placing the 
ovethead wire equipment. The contract the 
Watch Committee had to let was for the foun- 
dations of the new fire station, and the wisest 
course for the Committee to have adopted would 
have been to do the work themselves. If they 
had carried out a policy of that sort they would 
once and for all have done with this interference 
by a combination against resolutions approved 
by the Council. Mr. Sutton said the master builders 
ought to have given the clause a year’s trial. The 
Council ought not to consent, two months after 
Passing a resolution, to see themselves dictated to in 
this way in regard to the matter. The resolution 
affected some 60,000 working men in Manchester, 
and if they multiplied that number by five, it was 
going to affect the happiness and the wages of 
a working people. He urged that the existing 
: ause should be given a twelvemonths’ trial. Mr. 
rocklehurst moved as an amendment that after 
the words “acceptable to all concerned” should be 
inserted the words, “and, at the same time, to con- 
sider and report as to the advisableness of taking 
-_ further steps as, in their opinion, are required 
he avoid the recurrence of the difficulties which 
pce now arisen.” Mr. Abbott accepted the amend- 
7y a8 part of the resolution. Sir J. Harwood 
oe it had been stated that wages were different in 
ano — That was so. A plasterer might 
bonne ey» 3d. an hour. In Liverpool the rate 
aa rll But a contractor sending a man 
ae mi ———— to Liverpool would pay the 
on e Liverpool but the Manchester 
org thought there had been no need to 
“ake - question last November. The old clause, 
ba e himself had the chief part in drafting, had 
heto by well. There had been no serious 
absolutely a — Of course it did not work 
whee cima mply fairly well; and it was not 
These ve ang: that which had acted fairly well. 
thous prada people who tried to obtain 
would b : an its just reward, and there always 
lint i a = hoped the Council would go back to 
ways Gomes B ss Boyle said that the Tram- 
conttuetoes ad had their own difficulties with 
get iehind the on of whom tried by subterfuges to 
Harwood. The prinndr. seceon drafted by Sir John 
body to get out of sia ee aS 
the t something that was embodied in 
ew fair contracts clause. N i 

only, but a commblents - Not one committee 
ion of employing committees 


of th i i 
a € Corporrtion might put their backs to the wall 


ing for work under conditions that no honourable 
man could accept. A man could not honestly do 
work for 1,000/. less than another contractor. He 
had to make up the money in some way. From 
that point of view he thought the Trades Council 
clause told in favour of the honest contractor. The 
resolution of Mr. Abbott, as amended, was carried 
by 47 votes against 25. 


—+~+_—_ 


THE LONDON BUILDING 
(AMENDMENT) BILL. 


THE Lord Mayor, in response to numerous 
requisitions and resolutions of Ward meetings, has 
given directions for convening a public meeting of 
the citizens at the Guildhall on Thursday, March 5, 
at noon, to protest against the provisions of the 
London Building Acts (Amendment) Bill, 1903, now 
being promoted by the London County Cvouncil. 
Among the requisitions received is one trom ware- 
housemen of the City, who consider that the pro- 
visions of the Bill are “unworkable and an un- 
necessary interference with business, and that the 
measure if it becomes law will seriously depreciate 
the value of property without right of appeal.” The 
signatories include Messrs. J. & R. Morley; Messrs. 
Cook, Son, & Co. ; Messrs. Copestake, Crampton, & 
Co.; Messrs. Hitchcock, Williams, & Co.; Messrs. 
Pawsons & Leaf, Ltd.; Messrs. John Howell & 
Co., Ltd. ; Messrs. Sharp, Perrin, & Co.; Messrs. 
S. Northcote & Co., Ltd.; Messrs. Spreckley, 
White, & Lewis; Messrs. Thomas Tapling & Co.,, 
Ltd.; Messrs. Dent, Allcroft, & Co.; Messrs. 
Ward, Sturt, & Sharp; Messrs. Rylands & Sons, 
Ltd. ; the Fore-street Warehouse Co., Ltd. ; Messrs. 
Foster, Porter, & Co., Ltd.; Messrs. Bradbury, 
Greatorex, & Co,, Ltd. ; and many others.—A reso- 
lution was adopted on Tuesday last week by the 
members of the Streets Committee of the City 
Corporation in respect to the Bill. The terms of the 
resolution were as follows :—“ That, having regard 
to the general opposition throughout London to the 
London Building Acts (Amendment) Bill, a repre- 
sentation be made to the London County Council 
asking that body to withdraw the measure, and to 
arrange a conference with the Corporation and the 
Metropolitan Borough Councils to consider the 
whole subject, with a view, if possible, to a Bill 
being framed that will effect the object without 
needlessly oppressing property owners.”—Alderman 
Sir Henry Knight presided on the roth inst. over a 
meeting at Haberdashers’ Hall, Gresham-street, of 
the leading members of the Wood-street trade for 
the purpose of protesting against the passing of the 
Bill, Mr. H. Morley moved the first resolution, to the 
effect that the provisions of the Act were inapplicable 
to properties for trading or commercial purposes, 
and would in many cases render premises useless 
for the purposes for which they were used. Mr. G. 
Vickery seconded the motion, which was carried. 
Mr. G, W. Kirkham followed with a resolution con- 
demning the Bill as a dangerous and unwarrantable 
interference with the actions of traders and occu- 
piers, and would if carried out destroy many centres 
of industry. Mr. Rowe seconded the motion, which 
was also carried unanimously. Mr. T. Tapling 
moved a proposition to the effect that the loss of 
life from fire in the City had not justified such 
drastic and ruinous proposals. Mr. G. Lewis 
seconded the motion, which was carried. A reso- 
lution in favour of the Corporation obtaining an 
amendment of the Building Act, 1894, was also 
agreed to. Some of the speakers alleged that the 
London County Council were attempting to throw 
their responsibility upon the property owners after 
having neglected to provide adequate fire appliances 
in London, which, one speaker asserted, was put 
into the shade by the fire arrangements made in 
some provincial towns. It was also asserted that if 
the Bill was passed thousands of poor work girls 
in the City would be thrown out of employment.— 
Mr. Alderman Strong presided on the 24th inst. at 
a wardmote of the electors of Queenhithe, who 
were called together to consider the provisions of 
the Bill. The Chairman said there was no doubt 
that the Bill had a close connexion with the sad fire 
in Queen Victoria-street, and he could not help 
thinking that had longer ladders been provided on 
that occasion there would have been less sacrifice 
of life. The Metropolitan Fire Brigade was a 
department of the London County Council, and it 
would have been better if the Council had per- 
manently reorganised the Brigade and placed it in 
possession of the best possible appliances for the res- 
cue of perishing people. Mr. Deputy Pryke moveda 
resolution describing the provisions of the Bill as 
oppressive and drastic, and ruinous to trade in the 
City, and suggesting that the Bill should te with- 
drawn, in order that the County Council, the Cor- 
poration, and the Metropolitan Borough Councils 
might draw upa Bill relating to the same. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. H. T. Muore, and 


adopted. 
— et 


CHURCH, DUNFERMLINE.—A new Church of 
Scotland building is to be erected in the district of 
Brucefield, Dunfermline. The plan, prepared by Mr. 
M‘Gregor Chalmers, Glasgow, consists of a nave 
with two side aisles, with an apse at the east end of 
the nave. Halls and other offices are also| provided. 


ACTS 





The church will accommodate 723 persons, and the 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


THE fortnightly meeting of this Board was held 
on Saturday, Sir R. M. Hensley presiding. 

The Works Committee submitted a report on the 
fire - extinguishing arrangements at the various 
hospitals under the Board. From information sup- 
plied by the Engineer of the Board they reported 
that the water supply at Leavesden Asylum was 
poor, but the matter was under consideration. A 
similar report came from Caterham Asylum, but 
it was added in regard to this institution that 
the use of a portable steam fire-engine of 250 
gallons per minute capacity was available. At 
the South-Eastern Hospital, too, the supply 
and pressure of water were bad, but a scheme 
for putting them right had been submitted. At 
Bridge School, Witham, the supply and pressure 
were “somewhat questionable,” the supply being 
shut off by the local water company every night and 
on certain days it was even shut off about noon, 
leaving the institution with only its storage supply 
to depend upon. Other institutions in which the 
supply and pressure were reported as “poor” were 
Rochester House, and the Eastern Ambulance 
Station, The Committee added that they hoped at 
the next meeting to be in a position to report as to 
whether there was in every case sufficient force and 
power to ensure the water reaching the highest 
part of the farthest building. 


ee 
ee 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


QUANTITIES. By the late Professor Banister 
Fietcher. Seventh edition, revised and enlarged 
by H. Phillips Fletcher. (B. T. Batsford. 73. 6d.) 

JOURNAL OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE : Published 
quarterly. (Sanitary Institute, Margaret-street, W.) 

ENGLISH TIMBER AND ITS ECONOMICAL CON- 
VERSION. (London: W. Rider & Son, Ltd. 33. 6d.) 

WILSON’s EQUIVALENTS OF ENGLISH POUNDS 
AND KILOGRAMMES. (London: Effingham Wilson. 
2:. 64.) 
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Correspondence. 


NEW ART IN STAINED GLASS. 


Sir,—There is to be a revolution in stained 
glass: no longer, as heretofore, the glass, but the 
lead is to inspire the designer, and be the vehicle for 
the embodiment of his ideas. He is to think in 
cames rather than in colour. He is to value the 
lead for the light it excludes, rather than the glass 
for the light it admits. For Mr. Sparrow has told 
the members of the Architectural Association—he 
said it twice, and with emphasis—that the leading 
must be accepted as “the most important, the main 
factor in the design” of the stained glass of the 
future. We were let into the secret; we were 
initiated ; the new gospel was proclaimed, that no 
window is so smal), but that half-inch leads could, 
and should, be used; three-quarter and one-inch 
leads were uncoiled before us; but a3 from babes 
the revelation of Sir W. Richmond’s inch-and-a-half 
leads was by merciful economy withheld. 

Preachers of new gospels seldom have much 
respect for old ones ; so we find that the works of 
the old masters in glass (from whom we have learnt 
all that we know) are not considered by the new 
schoo!, which Mr. Sparrow represents, to set any 
standard of excellence at all. But there are still 
some who hold that the Medieval glaziers under- 
stood their business, and that if, for example, they 
used narrow leads, it was not without good reason ; 
aod with their works before us it would be rash to 
assert that they were not justified by results. That 
they did use narrow leads is placed beyond doubt by 
the following considerations :— 

1. When original leads remain, about jin. is 
found to be a normal width ; but, as there is often 
doubt whether or not re-leading has taken place, the 
following evidence of intention can be adduced :— 
2. When, a3 sometimes happened in subjects upon 
quarries, the exigencies of glazing made it desirable 
to omit some portion of the diagonal leading of the 
background, while yet the eye required continuity, 
a sham lead was painted on the giass ; and the line 
so painted to represent the absent lead will be found 
to be about a quarter of an inch thick. 

3. There is still more direct evidence, for old 
glass will be found to be painted up to within about 
an eighth of an inch of the edge, indicating leads of 
about twice that width. There are some fragments 
in my possession which show this very clearly. 
Workers in the old paths scarcely need to be told 
not to ignore the leads or to shuffle them out of 
sight. But this is just what the new school, for all 
its theories, attempts to do ; for it throws the leads, 
as far as may be, into the outlines. This is merely 
to cause confusion ; for it is clear that all leads 
cannot be outlines, and it is curiously true that a 
thin painted line forms a much more effective, as 
well as refined outline, whether seen in the aisle of 
a village church or the lantern of a cathedral, than 
does a lead. Those who exaggerate the importance 
of the leading in the scheme of a window have no- 
ticed this, and been thereby chagrined, for they use 
wider and wider leads to force up their main out- 
line, in the attempt to make it hold its own with the 











cost will be about 5,000/. 


painted line. The result is that their windows lack 
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aif refinement, and appear coarse—I will not say 
in comparison with old windows—but when seen 
side by side with poorish specimens of commercial 
siass, 

There is much more that might be said of the 
painting, colouring, and workmanship generally of 
the new school, but I fear that I have already ex- 
ceeded the reasonable limits of a letter. 

F. C. EDEN. 





KING'S COLLEGE AND SOMERSET 
HOUSE, 


Sm,—In an article by Canon Beeching in a recent 
number of the Treasury magazine, the following 
passage occurs :-— 

“When in 1829 the Government made a grant to the 
College of the vacant land on the east side of Somerset 
House, they made a condition that the river frontage 
should be completed in accordance with the original 
design of Sir William Chambers. Every one will allow that 

his condition was’ most satisfactorily fulfilled by the 
architect selected, Mr. Robert Smirke. 7:2 terrace above 
the Embankment has always been one of the peculiar 
glories of King’s College.” 

J am not aware in what respect the new college 
buildings were considered a completion of Sir W. 
Chambers’ design, but surely to that distinguished 
architect the credit for the magnificent river 
frontage of Somerset House, and of its noble 
terrace, is wholly due. He did not live to see with 
inevitable horror the commonplace brick eastern 
annexe erected by the College authorities, and the 
couiparatively recent addition to this annexe of two 
stories, overtopping the main building with their 
crowning ugliness, and deforming the view from the 
Embankment of his palatial work. 

Against this latter act of vandalism Mr. Shaw 
lefevre, after he had ceased to be First Commis- 
sioner of Works, in vain protested. The college 
plea of want of funds to provide additional accom- 
modation prevailed—similar pleas have marred 
many other public buildings. 

So far from King’s College having any occasion 
ta “glory” in their additions to Somerset House, it 
seems to me that the style in which these works 
were completed was their shame and a violation of 
the conditioas attached to the Government grant of 
the site. RS NG AK 





“L’ART NOUVEAU.” 

Sik,—In your last issue I am reported to have 
said to the Leeds and Yorkshire Society that “ we 
should resist the unwholesome forces as are atfected 
by what are known abroad as ‘Les Nouveaux,’ ” 
&c. 

What I did say was that “we should resist the 
uawholesome forms afiected by what is known 
abroad as ‘ L’Art Nouveau.’ ” 

1¢ may not be good French, but it is its recognised 
title. 

J feel so strongly that the warning is necessary 
that } venture to draw your attention to the 
mistake, and my protest. JOHN BELCHER. 


*,.* Theaccount was furnished to us, and was not 
by our own reporter, but there was no such ungram- 
matical English in it as is given in Mr. Belcher's 
quotation, which is incorrect, as he will see if he 
reters to the report again, “L’Art Nouveau” is of 
course both correct French and a well known and 
accepted phrase ; but as “Les Nouveaux” was in 
the report sent to us, we supposed that the speaker 
had used that expression in regard to the ultra- 
moderna artists.—Eb., 
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Che Student's Column. 


BUILDERS’ TOOLS AND THEIR USES. 
CHAPTER 4. 
Granite Mascn. 
Nal IS chapter will be divided into por- 
ig pani = tions similar to the last. 
Ouarrying, 

As granite is too hard to be quarried by 
hand tools itis procured by explosives and by 
wedging, the former process being usually 
reserved for smaller pieces, and the latter for 
jarge blocks. 

Explosivcs.—The present system of blasting 
Aberdeen granite is to bore a succession of 
holes from 2in. to 4 in. diameter, according to 
the depth of the bed, which may range from 
3 ft. to g0ft, introducing charges, and firing 
them together by electricity. This stazts a 
big mass, and in the resultant crack or fissure, 
c©omsiderable quantities of gunpowder are 
exploded to thrust out the “piece” from the 
“face.” The above plan admits of larger 
st nes being reft from the rock with less chance 
«ot their sustaining damage. Sometimes 
monster blasts are fired by electricity, and as 
much as five tons of gunpowder are stowed 
away in chambers. The quarrying of these 
chambers, and of the passages leading to them, 
my occupy as long as a year. 
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Illustrations to Student’s Column.—I.—Labours to Granite. 














Picking. 























Rubbing and Polishing. 


Axing. 








Wedging is then resorted to for the purpose 
of splitting the portions thus thrown down 
into the sizes wanted. Small steel wedges are 
driven into the stone by hammers at distances 
from 3 in. to 6 in. apart, dividing the material 
with great celerity and little friction. Large 
lumps are also detached by gadding and 
wedging, as described in the last chapter, and, 
although strictly speaking granite has no 
planes of stratification, it possesses distinct 
lines of cleavage, and can be worked equally 
well in any direction. 

The Egyptians are believed to have obtained 
their granite by inserting a row of wedges of 
dry wood into notches made for the purpose, 
and then causing the plugs to swell by pour- 
ing water over them, which burst the blocks 
from the face of the quarry. Another effective 
method adopted by the ancients was to kindle 
large fires on the top of the rock until it 
become heated, and then suddenly chill the 
surface by throwing water upon it. This split 
the stones into lines of natural cleavage, after 
which it was broken up as required. Some- 
times grooves were first cut, and artificial lines 
of.cleavage caused. 


Stone Conversiot. 


The same general remarks on the conver- 
siou of freestone apply with equal force ‘in 
the case of granite, which is almost always 
worked and polished at the quarry, as the 
gain on the cost of labour and carriage 
for quarry-worked stone is considerable, the 
expense of the transport of the waste material 

zing saved, except for the difference between 
the railway rate for worked stone and stone in 
b‘ock. It is also easier to square and dress 
stone while it-contains the ground or “ quarry- 
sap,” and local men being more accustomed to 
it, the conversion is better and more economi- 
cally performed. “This quarry-sap should, of 
course, be allowed to dry out, to season the 
s‘one before commencing building operations, 
and in this connexion it may be interesting to 
note that Vitruvius recommended that stone 
should be allowed to lie two years before 
being used, so as to permit the natural sap.to 
evaporate, while Sir Christopher Wren speci- 
fied three years’ exposure on the beach for the 
stone for the erection of St. Paul's. 

The sawing of granite is somewhat similar 
to that described in the previous chapter, and 
the machines, when in motion, are fed with 
iron sand and water, the former being called 
chilled shot by the granite workers in Aber- 
deen, where it is specially manufactured for 
this trade. This material is also termed 
“krushite,” and it consists of minute chilled 
cast metal shot made from scrap-iron, and vary- 
ing in size from mere powder to clover-seed 
bulk. Blocks of granite are now being sawn 
with this material instead of sand at the rate of 
4in. deep per hour, and hard grit stone at 9 in. 
deep per hour, with twelve blades in the 
machine. It is superseding diamond saws, as 
it is capable of doing the same amount of work 
at one-tenth the cost. In sawing and polish- 
ing, one ton of this stuff is equal to about 300 
tons of the sharpest sand. For nice sawing, 
when the granite is cut perhaps ] in. thick, to 
be polished on both sides for fancy caskets, 
samples, &c., the finer kinds of shot are de- 
manded. Recent improvements in machinery, 
such as the diamond saw and pneumatic chisel, 
and the use of the rotary cutter in the lathe, 
have practically revolutionised the granite 
business. 

Granite is dressed by machines on the same 
principle as those of Messrs. Brunton & 
Trier, with their revolving metal discs, or of a 
type resembling the rubbing-machines before 
mentioned under “ Freestone Mason.” Polish- 
ing is divided into the three processes of 
shotting, emerying, and glossing. The em- 











ployment of the fine iron sand or shot mixed 
with water enables machine-polishing by iron 
rubbers to be executed about three times as 
fast as when sea sand was used, and about ten 
times less of it is. necessary. In the second 
stage emery is employed instead of the shot. 
Glossing, the last operation, is performed with 
irons or rubbers covered with flannel or felt, 
putty powder (oxide of tin) being used as the 
glossing medium. Some polishers rub oil on 
the finished stone to deepen the gloss. 

Granite for columns, balusters, and circular 
articles, is worked chiefly in lathes, which are 
large enough to take blocks 25 ft. long and 5 ft. 
in diameter. The blocks, when rotated, press 
and are ground away by the wedge-like action 
of rather thick steel discs, 6 in. or 8 in. 
diameter, set at an angle, and moving with an 
automatic carriage along the lathe - bed. 
Fig. 90 explains this cutting action. Large 
lathes have four discs, two on each side, and a 
column may be reduced some 2 in. in diameter 
the whole length of the stone by one lateral 
movement of the carriages along the bed. 

For fine grinding and polishing the column 
is transferred to another lathe, where the re- 
quired surface is attained by the simple revolu- 
tion of the granite against heavy iron moulds 
or rubbers merely placed on top, with the 
necessary abradents, the moulds being kept in 
position by a bar of wood (fig. 91). Blocks 
are prepared for lathe work by being roughed 
out with a point, and by having holes chiselled 
in their square ends for the reception of the 
lathe dog and centres. 

All plain surfaces can be done by machinery, 
but rebates, mouldings, carvings, &c., are cut 
by hand. 


Tools of the Granite Mason. 
In addition to the majority of the tools used 


by the freestone mason, the granite mason 
employs the following special ones :— 


Scabbling hammer. Bush hammer. 


Spalling hammer. Tooth axe. 
Scabbling pick. Single axe. 
Punch. Patent axe. 
Pick. Steel chisel. 


Tron rubber. 


Labours to Granite. 


The successive stages through which granite 
passes from the rough to the fine state are 
indicated in the accompanying diagram. 

The Scabbling Hammer, as well as the 
Spalling Hammer, are employed for hammer- 
dressing, which merely consists in reducing 
and removing the roughness of the stone. The 
spalling hammer weighs 12 Ibs. to 16 Ibs., and 
is shown in fig.92. Hammer-faced work is 
also said to be hammer-blocked or quarry- 
pitched. It is likewise frequently termed 
rock or rustic work, and is mostly confined to 
foundations, plinths, and quoins, where a bold 
massive appearance is aimed at. 

The Scabbling Pick is used for scabbling, or 
still further reducing the piece to approximate 
dimensions and taking down the’ excessive 
crudeness of the hammer-dressed work. It is 
seen in fig. 93, and weighs from 12 to 18 Ibs, 
the length ot the head being some 18 in. 

The Punch, or puncheon, is a blunt pyra- 
midal-pointed chisel required for punching, or 
bringing the surface to a finer face, such as for 
copings, curbs, channelling, &c., and for the 
beds and joints of rock-faced work. The 
puncheon is of steel, either oval or octagon, 
Io in. long and 1 in. diameter (fig. 94). With 
puncheons and chisels a steel-headed hand- 
hammer is used, termed a mash-hammer or 
maul, which weighs from 4 to 5 lbs., and has 
a flexible hickory handle to give it a spring on 
the hard stone. For iilustration see Brick- 
layer. : 

The Pick, or pointed hammer (fig. 95), 1S 
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Fig. 92.—Spalling Hammer. 
Fig. 93.—Scabbling Pick. 
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very like the scabbling pick, but lighter, and is 
employed for picking, or still further producing 
a finer face, drafted margins being usually run 
round the parts so dressed. 

The Bush Hammer, or bunching hammer, is 
a square prism of steel, 8 in. long and 3 in. 
square, whose ends are cut into a series of 
pyramidal points, varying in number and size 
with the work to be (done, fig. 96). It is used 
for bushing, bush - hammering, or bunching, 
pounding off the roughness of the stone, and 
leaving the face approximately smooth. This 
kind of finish is only suitable for hard stones, 
as soft ones are apt to scale with the treat- 
ment. 

The Tooth Axc, or serrated pick, is 4 in. 
wide, and usually has fine teeth at each end. 
It is employed for tooth axing, or fine or close- 
picked work on ashlar masonry. This serrated 
pick is going out of use in Scotland owing to 
the trouble and expense of sharpening it, but 
i still = valuable in Devon and Cornwall 

8. 97). 

The Single Axe weighs about 12 Ibs., and has 
ahead loin. long, with two opposite cutting 
edges about 34 in. wide (fig. 98). It is known 
in Devonshire and Cornwall as a muckle 
hammer, for muckling or splitting up small 
stones after they have been split by the wedge 
and feathers, The single axe is required for 
axing or toning down the unevenness left by 
the pick, leaving marks in parallel lines, such 
as in drafted margins, which in granite are 
usually cut with this tool. Fine-axed work is 
simply a finer description of the preceding. 


The Patent Axe is used for going over the 
surface after it has been brought to as fine a 
face as possible with the ordinary sin gle axe, and 
is the finest description of surface work before 
polishing. Patent-axed work is employed in 
the best class of building, on monuments, and 
as a finish to contrast with polished work. It 
ls not intended to take anything off, but merely 
to mark over the face in an uniform manner. 
The faces of the hammer are formed of a num- 
ber of parallel thin steel blades, bound together 
So as to allow ‘of their being taken out and re- 
sharpened. Their size is 6 in. by 3 in., and 
they vary in number and fineness {ram 4 to 12 
per inch, producing the same number of cuts 
Per inch (fig, 99). 

A Steel Chisel,.as sketched in fig. 100, is 
used with the mash hammer for drafts, 
Margins, mouldings, &c. 

‘ a Rubber.--For high-class buildings the 
mn Surface on certain parts is rubbing and 
omg the latter being a process of friction’ 
bs Y. The stone is put on the machines, and it 
ter ne rubbed Smoothly with steel filings 
pn Shot, which is more effectual than the 
aan ormerly used,) and water, under an iron 
js till all the tool marks are removed ; 
esl emery powder and water, under the 
Bt es rubbers ; and finally the rubbers are 
(oxid € ae felt or flannel, and putty powder 
elas " . tin), moistened with water, takes the 
sien the former abradents to produce the 
ine & oss, A paste of beeswax and turpen- 
nomi ee used instead of the putty 
leeienh g00d polish can only be obtained 
Persistent rubbing, and will keep its lustre 


arge plane surfaces are usually polish 
: ed b 
4 machine termed a vertical. xP an oa 


Fig. 90.—Granite CoJumn in Lathe. 
Fig. 9t.—Polishing Granite Column. 





Fig. 94.—Puncheon, 
Fig. 95.—Pick. 

Fig. 96.—Bush Hammer. 
Fig. 97.—Tooth Axe. 


Illustrations to Students Column.—ll. 





wheel-shaped ring revolving on the surface to 
be polished, and driven by a vertical shaft. 
A lighter wheel is used for emery, and a felt- 
covered wheel for glossing. Straight mould- 
ings are done by a “pendulum ’’—that is,:a 
reverse to the moulding is cast in iron or other 
metal, and worked by machinery backwards 
and forwards on the moulding with a 
pendulum motion. Broken surfaces, as in a 
case where carved and polished work inter- 
mingle, are polished by hand. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


WESLEYAN SUNDAY SCHOOLS, HAYLE, CORN- 
WALL.—New Wesleyan Sunday schools have just 
been opened at Hayle, and the chapel has been re- 
novated, re-seated, a vestibule placed at the entrance, 
and a new organ, built by Messrs. Hele & Co., Ply- 
mouth, obtained. New vestries and other accessory 
rooms have been added. The contract was secured 
by Messrs. White & Thomas, Crowan. Mr. Samp- 
son Hill, Redruth, was the architect,and Messrs. 
Isaac Newton & Sons, Hayle, the decorators. 

POLICE STATION, ABERTILLERY.—A new police 
station and courthouse have been erected at Aber- 
tillery. The contract for the building was let to 
Messrs. D. W. Richards, Ltd., of Newport. The 
frontage to Cwm-street is 90 ft. and to Queen- 
street 120 ft., the depth between the streets 150 ft, 
and the rise from Cwm-street to Queen-street 36 ft. 
To obviate the difficulty as to the site, the buildings 
have been erected in two blocks, that fronting 
Cwm-street consisting of police entrance, charge 
office, three cells, constable’s dayroom and offices, 
with accommodation for ten single constables, a 
superintendent’s office, married sergeants’ quarters, 
consisting of parlour, living-room, scullery, &c., 
and three bedrooms. The quarters in each instance 
ate private, connected inside by doors, and having 
separate entrances. The buildings were designed 
by Mr. William Tanner, County Surveyor, and 
erected under his direction. 

SCHOOLS, EDINBURGH.—Edinburgh School Board 
intend to erect a new school in Albion-road to 
give accommodation for 1,403 pupils. The architect 
is Mr. J. Carfrae, Architect to the Board. 

ASYLUM BUILDINGS, TALGARTH, BRECONSHIRE. 
—The new asylum serving the counties of Brecon 
and Radnor was opened recently. The buildings 
have been erected from plans prepared by Messrs. 
Giles, Gough, & Trollope, Strand, London, the con- 
tractor being Mr. Watkin Williams, of Pontypridd. 
The buildings cover about seven acres, the contract 
price being about 120,000/, et 

BAPTIST TABERNACLE, HERTFORD.—It: is “pro- 
posed to erect at Hertford a new Baptist tabernacle 
on the site adjoining the present tabernacle at the 
bottom of Port Hill; from the designs prepared by 
Mr. James Farley, architect, of Hertford. Seatiog 
accommodation will be arranged for 500 persons, a 
gallery being erected facing the rostrum for the 
purpose of providing the necessary number of 
seats. . The baptistry will be placed under the floor 
of the rostrum, and three vestries will be provided 
in the’ rear, with classrooms over. The lighting 
will be -by electricity, and the ventilation will be 
effected by an ornamental turret placed in the 
centre of the main roof. The whole of the build- 
ings will be heated with hot water on the low- 
pressure system. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH, WREKENTON.—The Wreken- 
ton Catholics have just erected a new church, to be 
known as St. Oswald. The church is a stone 
structure, built in the Early English style, the inside 
being built up with concrete instead of brick. ‘The 
seating accommodation is for 350, and the building, 
which cost 3,000/., was erected by Mr. R. Bruce, of 
Washington, Mr. J. ©. Parsons, of Newcastle, being 
the architect. 

















Fig. 98.— Single Axe. 
Fig. 99.— Patent Axe. 
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DUNFERMLINE COTTAGE, HOSPITAL.—This build- 
ing is to be extended by additions to the east and 
west wings of the hospital and a rearrangement of 
tre wards. The plans have’ been prepared ‘by 
Messrs. Sydney Mitchell & Wilson, Edinburgh, The 
additions are estimated to cost 3,000/. 

DISPENSARY, CHELSEA.—-On the 2oth inst. Lord 
Cadogan laid the foundation-stone of the new 
Chelsea, Brompton, and Belgrave Dispensary, now 
being erected in Manor-street in place of the old 
building at Sloane-square. The architects of 
the new building are Messrs, A. W. Sheppard 


and J. F. Burkinshaw, of Adelphia, W.-C, The 
main structare is being built of red brick 
relieved with terra-cotta dressings. A_ resi- 


dence will be provided for the house surgeon, 
also a committee-room, &c., for the- management ; 
and provision is also made for waiting and con- 
sulting rooms, with an isolation-room and dis- 
pensing department and workrooms attached. 
The building will be fitted with electric light. The 
builders are Messrs. Stimpson & Co., of Brompton- 
road, and the cost will be 3,000!. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS, SHEFFIELD.—The Buildings 

Committee of Sheffield School Board in their 
minutes recommended that Messrs. Holmes & 
Watson be instructed to prepare plans for the pro- 
vision, at Carter Knowle-road, of a school to accom- 
modate 600 children, on one story, and with central 
hall; the building to be appropriated for a mixed 
department and an infants’ department, with pro- 
vision for further classrooms to be added hereafter. 
The plans for the proposed school at Norton Wood- 
seats, to’ accommodate ‘340 children, as snbmitted 
by Messrs. Hemsoll & Paterson, were adopted. The 
Committee reported that they had had under con- 
sideration the question of school accommodation in 
the district, comprising Upper Crookes and Lydgate, 
and they recommended that a plot of land contain- 
ing 8,479 square yards fronting to Lydgate-lane be 
purchased from the trustees of the Harper House 
Estate-of the Society of Friends for the sum of 
1,300/., for the purpose of erecting a public elemen- 
tary school thereon. The Committee also recom 
mended that a plot of land containing 3,693 square 
yards fronting to Sharrow-lane and Sitwell-road be 
purchased from the trustees of the Girls’ Charity 
School for the sum of 2 585/. 2s., on which to pro- 
vide buildings for a school for defective children, a 
cookery centre, and a centre for manwa} instruction. 
—The minutes were adopted. 
THEATRE, FALKIRK.—The plans for the new 
theatre to be erected in Vicar-street, Falkirk, by the 
Falkirk Grand Theatre and Opera Co., came 
before the Dean of Guild Court on the 2oth inst 
The theatre, which’ is to be situated behind a large 
new tenement of shops and dwelling-houses, will be 
partly built on the cantilever system, and have seat- 
ing capacity for 2,000 people. The estimated cost 
of the erection is about 15,000/., and the architect is 
Mr. Alex. Cullen, Hamilton. 

Carus COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.—We understand: 
that Messrs. Aston Webb and Ingress Bell have been 
appointed architects to carry out the reconstruction 
of the buildings: which form one side of Rose- 
crescent, and were altered a’ few years ago by the 
authorities. of \Caius‘ College ‘for “rooms”: ‘as 
attached to the college. -At the Trinity-street end 
of Rose-crescent stands St. Michael’s Church, 
opposite the new portion of the buildings, on the 
west side of Trinity-street, of Caius College. It is 
stated that the Master and Fellows contemplate 
the acquisition of the church to replace the present 
college chapel, The church was built in 1324 by 
Hervey de Stanton, who gave it to his foundatida of 
Michael House, since absorbed in Trinity College. 

It is.in the Decorated style, and has a massive 
squate tower and a very ldng chancel. After a fire 
on November’ 11, 1849, a sum of 3,000). was €x- 
pended in repairs and improvements under the 





superintendence of Sir G. Gilbert Scott, who deco-- 
rated the aisles and chancel and built the north. 
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porch and a doorway on the south side of the 
tower. The chancel retains the old triple sedilia, 
piscina, and choir stalls of oak. 

CHURCH, HEREFORD.—St. James’s Church, Here- 
ford, which was destroyed by fire in December, 
1901, has been rebuilt, and recently completed, from 
the plans of Messrs. Nicholson & Hartree, archi- 
tects, Hereford. The new edifice has been built on 
the old foundations. Bath stone has been used for 
allthe dressed stone, both exterior and interior. 
Campden stone is used for the pillars, and the 
arches of the arcades are of alternate Bromsgrove 
and Bath stone. Green Westmoreland slates torm 
the roof. The floors of the gangways in the nave, 
aisles, transepts, and chancel are laid with tiles, 
the floor of the church being laid with wood blocks, 
finished with oak curb. The whole of the roofs are 
in pitch-pine. Thechurch is heated by a high-pres- 
sure hot-water apparatus, and ventilated by two of 
Boyle’s ventilators. The contractors for the work 
were Mr. C. Cook, Hereford, builder ; Messrs. R. L. 
Boulton & Son, Cheltenham, carving; Mr. T. A. 
King, stone; Me?srs. J. Jackson & Co., of Birming- 
ham, heating ; and Messrs. Goodwin & Sons, of 
Lugwardine, laid the tiles. 

REBUILDING IN PICCADILLY. — An_ extensive 
clearance has been made between the Royal 
Geological Museum and St. James's Church by the 
demolition of Nos. 198, 199, and 200, Piccadilly, 
and Nos. 2, 3, 4, ard 5, Cnurch-place. The new 
buildings are being crected by Messrs. W. H. 
Lorden & Son, of Upper Tooting, contractors, from 
plans and designs prepared by Mr. R Sawyer. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, SOUTH WIMBLEDON.— 
Plans and designs for a new Wesleyan church and 
schools at South Wimbledon have been made by 
Mr. R.J. Thomson. A site and the organ are given 
by a resident, and the scheme in ‘ts entirety will 
cost some 12,0001. The buildings will comprise a 
choir, vestry, and minister's vestry, a church par- 
Jour, a clubroom, two meeting-room , &c. 


—_ 
"Gide 


FOREIGN. 

FRANCE.—The Committee of the Société 
~Nationale des Architectes has adopted for their 
competition this year a subject and instructions 
drawn up by M. Nanteuil, for “ A large Restaurant 
in a Park.".——M. Frantz Jourdain, the architect, 
has been elected President of the ‘Société Nouveau 

Paris,” the Vice-P.esidents being MM. Albert 
Besnard and Felix Roussel——The jury for the 
annual competition in new facades is about to com- 
mence its Jabours. They will have to examine about 
a hundred house fronts erected during 1902 ——The 
Department of Public Instruction bas decided that 
female art students between the ages of fifteen and 
thirty are in future to be eligible to enter into com- 
petition for the Prix de Rome.——The Baroness 
Nathaniel de Rothschild has left to the Académie 
des Beaux-Arts an anoual “rente” of 5,000 fr. to be 
distributed among artists incapacitatea by blindness 
or paralysis.——At the Durand Ruel Gi'lery there is 
an interesting exhibition of the “ Société Nouvelle de 
Peinture et de Sculpture,” which includes among 
its principal members MM. Eugéne Vail, Lucien 
Simon, Griveaux, La Gandara, and Henri Martin. 
Among the sculpture is a _ pathetic work 
by M. Bartholomé, “L'Enfant Mort.” M. 
Chailloux, the sculptor, has just completed the 
model for a monument to Pasteur to be erected at 
Marnes, near Ville d'Avray. The bust of Pasteur 
will be placed on a stele designed by M. Jaumin, 
architect.——M. Rousseau, architect, of Sens, has 
been commissioned to undertake the restoration 
of the church of Laroche-Saint-Cydoine. —— A 
practical School ot Commerce and _ Industry 
is to be built at Cluny (Sadae-et-Loire), at an 
estimated cost of 400,000 francs.——The jury 
of the competition for a decorative fountain 
for the city of Rcims has selected the following 
artists to take part in the second and final competi- 
tion: MM. Deperihes (architect) and Roussel 
(sculptor); MM Godefroy (architect) and Peynot 
(sculptor) ; MM. Larche (architect) and Larc'1e (sculp- 
tor) ; and M. Narjoux (architect).——M. J. R. Pierre 
Litoux, architect, of Paris, has died at the age of 63. 
He was a pupil of Questel, and in 1870 obtained the 
second premium in the competition for the new 
church of St. Bruno at Grenoble. He was the 
architect of numerous mansicns in the neighbour- 
hood of the Madeleine and the Avenue du Bois de 
Boulogne. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT — 
Messrs. Needham & Needham, architects, have 
removed their offices from 18, Lower Clapton-road, 
to 16, St. Helen’s-place, E.C. 

WORKMEN'S DWELLINGS,! MILLBANK.—On_ the 
a8th iast. the King visited the new workmen's 
dwellings which the London County Council have 
erected at Millbank. Since the destruction of the 
old prison the estate has been divided up between 
the Tate Gallery, the Guards’ Hospital, the School 
Board, and the County Council. For its eight-acre 
share of this estate the Council paid in December, 
1896, atter negotiations lasting many years, 2,500/. 
an acre. By 1898 roadsjwere laid out, and by May, 
1899, the first block of buildings was erected, and 
named Hogarth Buildings. Plans for Leighton 





the buildings finished in July, 1coo. Romney, 
Rossetti, Turner, and Ruskin Buildings were com- 
pleted in April, 1901. In December, 1899, tenders 
were invited for Gainsborough, Reynolds, Lawrence, 
Maclise, Landseer, Mulready, Morland, and Wilkie 
buildings, and the last of these blocks was finished 
in August last year. Although a competition was 
held and premiums awarded for the best designs, all 
were found too expensive, and the work was even- 
tually carried out by the Council's own architects, 
Mr. T. Biashill, and, later, Mr. W. E. Riley. A 
garden covering a space of 23,199 sq. ft. will scoa 
be completed, and a piece of open ground, as yet 
not needed, will be made into a sand-pit for the 
children. One of the features of the buildings is 
the provision of, fifty perambulator and bicycle 
sheds, let to tenants at the rate of 3d.a week. In 
the seventeen blocks on the estate there are two 
tenements of one room let at 43. 64. a week ; 484 of 
two rooms, at 63. to 83. 64. ; 392 of three rooms, at 
8s. to 103, 63.; 16 of four rooms, at 123. to 133.; 
and one of five rooms, at 12s, 64. The actual cost 
of the land for the Millbank estate has been 
22,242I. ; of the approaches, roads, and open spaces, 
22 960/., making a total of 45,202/. The approxi- 
mate cost of the buildings has been 206,959!. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN AMERICA.—The 
Principal of the Northampton [astitute, London, 
Dr. R. Mullineux Walmsley, is being sent on a three 
months’ tour to the United States and Canada for 
the purpose of investigating the present position of 
technical education in those countries and its bear- 
ings upon industrial production in the subjects 
covered by the technological work of the Institute, 
but more especially in the engineering industries. 
“THE MAGAZINE OF ART.”—We hear that as the 
result of the new management of the Magazine of 
Art—the reduction in price and the increase in bulk 
—the circulation of the first three months has been 
exactly doubled, as compared with that of the 
previous quarter. 

WORCESTER MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
The fourth annual dinner in connexion with this 
Association was held at the Hop Market Hotel 
recently. In the absence of the President (Mr. J. 
Sharman Wood) who was indisposed, the Vice- 
president (Councillor J. Bromage) presided, and the 
hon. treasurer (Mr. J. stokes) was in the vice-chair. 
The loyal toasts having been honoured, the Vice- 
Chairman gave “The Mayor and Corporation,” to 
which Councilior A H. Parker responded. The 
Chairman, proposing “Success to the Midland and 
Local Federation of Master Builders,” said that 
although the Federation had been in existence some 
years it had only exhibited real life during the last 
tive years. He explained some of the troubles lead- 
ing up to its formation, and dwelt on the benefits 
which had been derived since. Not only did the 
Federation resist unreasonable demands from trades 
unions, but builders meeting together and rubbing 
shoulder to shoulder were enabled to do more good 
for the men and trade. In Worcester they had 
every reason to be thankful for the existence of the 
Federation. Every man now worked the same 
hours and had the same hours for meals. Formerly 
builders were not allowed to import worked stone, 
but now they were able to do what they desired 
inthe best manner. Councillor A. S. Smith (Bir- 
mingham), replying, stated that he regretted the 
necessity of the Federation ; but they existed not as 
an aggressive body, but for the purpose of resisting 
unreasonable demands. He warned them that 
unless they held together and used federation wisely 
and well, they would lose much of their importance. 
Mr. Phelpsialso replied, and said he was pleased to 
state that there had been an increase of seven 
in the membership of the Worcester A3sociation, 
which now numbered thirty-eight. The amount ot 
wages paid by members to their employees during 
the year was 53,400/. He was in the happy position 
of being able to state that locally there had been no 
disputes during the past year. By means of arbitra- 
tion they had been able to complete rules with the 
plumbers. Notice had been given to the Malvern 
branch to bring their rules into conformity with 
those of Worcester, but as there had been no reply 
he concluded that the men saw the wisdom of 
adopting the suggestions. Arrangements had been 
made for regular hours during the summer and 
winter, so that at present, although trade was slack, 
there were fewer unemployed men than might be 
expected. Councillor J. Jones proposed “Trade 
and Commerce of the City,” and Alderman W. 
Caldicott responded. Mr. H. Stokes proposed “ The 
Architects of Worcester,” coupled with the name of 
Mr. A B. Rowe. Mr. Rowe, responding, said the 
architects were in full sympathy with the Associa- 
tion. He did not agree with Mr. Stokes that archi- 
tects were down on contractors. They desired to 
act honourably to both clients and contractors, The 
Vice-Chairman gave the health of the Chairman. 
who suitably replied. 

YORK MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. — The 
annual dinner of the York Master Builders’ and Con- 
tractors’ Association was held recently at the Old 
George Hotel, Pavement, when between forty and 
fifty members and friends assembled. Mr. Councillor 
Mansfield presided. After the loyal toasts were 
honoured, Mr. R, Dent proposed “The Yorkshire 
Federation of Building Tcades Employers,” and 
Mr. J. Dawson, of Huddersfield, in responding, 
referred to the proposed amendment of the law 





and Millais buildings were completed in 1898, and 


relating to trade unions, and said that employers 


throughout the country only wanted what was fair 
and equitable between masters and men, and it was 
quite just that the law which referred to trades 
unions should also refer to employers’ associations. 
Mr. A. W. Sinclair gave ‘‘Success to the Associa- 
tion,” and Mr. Councillor Mansfield and Mr. H. 
Colman responded. In the unavoidable absence of 
Mr. George Sharp, Mr. Goodwill proposed “The 
City and Trade of York,” which was responded to 
by Mr. M. Leaf and Mr. Councillor Moss. Other 
toasts followed. 

INCORPORATED CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY.— 
This Society held its usual monthly meeting on the 
tgth inst. at the Society’s House, 7, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster Abbey, S.W., the Rev. Canon C, F, 
Norman in the chair. Grants of money were made 
in aid of the following objects, viz. :—Building new 
churches at Churchdown St. Andrew, near Chelten- 
ham, 50/. for first portion; Radyr St. John the 
Baptist, near Cardiff, 75/. for first portion; and 
Keighley All Saints, Yorks, 8o/. in lieu of a former 
grant of 60/; towards rebuilding the churches of 
Rowley Regis St. Giles, near Birmingham, ros), ; 
Swanscombe St. Peter and Paul, near Greenhithe. 
75l.; and Walthamstow St. James the Greater, 
E3sex, 130/.; and towards enlarging or otherwise 
improving the accommodation in the churches at 
Alwalton St. Andrew, near Peterborough, 25/. ; 
Mumby St. Peter, near Alford, Lincs, 20/.; Rad- 
nage St. Mary the Virgin, near Stukenchurch, Oxon, 
15/.; Shotton St. Saviour, near Castle Eden, R.S O., 
50! ; and Swaffham Prior St. Mary, near Cambridge, 
130/., in lieu of aformer grant of 100/. The fol- 
lowing grants were also paid for works completed : 
Radley S:. James, near Abingdon, Berks, 30/ ; High 
Wycombe St. John, Bucks, 175/.; Marston Magna 
St. Mary, near Bath, 35/. ; and All Stretton Mission 
Church, Shropshire, 50/. Ia addition to this the 
sum of I51/. was paid towards the repairs of thir- 
teen churches from trust funds held by the Society. 

IRISH MINERALS AND BUILDING STONES.—The 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion for Ireland have taken steps to place on view 
for a period of three months at the Imperial Insti- 
tute, London, the extensive collection of Irish 
minerals and building stones which formed part of 
their exhibits at the recent Exhibition in Cork, The 
exhibits will embrace samples of the varied building 
materials and marbles in which Ireland is particu- 
larly rich, and it is expected that the opportunity of 
examining these samples will be of advantage to 
those who are concerned in the many large building 
schemes now in progress in London and elsewhere 
in Great Britain. Besides Irish granites, sandstones, 
limestones, red, green, and black marble, and other 
ornamental stones of the country, the exhibit will 
also include specimens of clays, cement-making 
materials, and fine sand. The Mineral Expert to 
the Department will remain with the exhibit during 
the period mentioned, and all inquiries should be 
addressed to E. St. John Lyburn, F.G.S, Irish 
Mineral Section, 'mperial Institute, London, S.W. 
The exhibition will be open free to the public from 
February 26, 1903, between the houis of eleven and 
five. Admission will be by the east public entrance 
of the Imperiai Institute. 

ATMOSPHERE ON THE CENTRAL LONDON RAlIL- 
Way.—At the meeting of the London County Coun- 
cil on Tuesday, the following Report of the Public 
Health Committee was submitted : ‘‘ We have been 
in communication with the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on this subject, and in connexion with the 
conduct of the Council’s case with regard to Tube 
Railway Bills, they have obtained reports from the 
medical officer and the chemist as to the condition 
of the atmosphere in the stations, lifts, passages, 
and tunnels, as compared with the condition of the 
atmosphere in the streets outside the stations. 
Eighty-eight samples taken between March ro and 
October 24, 1902, were submitted to chemical 
exam nation, and twenty-four samples taken 
between March 18 and June 19, 1902, were bac- 
teriologically examined by Dr. Andrewes. ... The 
chemical examination consisted in the determina- 
tion of the amount of carbonic acid in the air, and 
of the amount of oxygen absorbed from perman- 
ganate by the organic matter present in the air. It 
was found that the quantity of carbonic acid in the 
air of the Central London Railway varied consider- 
ably, while the quantity present in the outside air 
varied only to a slight extent. The amount of 
organic matter present in the air of the tubes and 
in the external air underwent considerable fluctua- 
tions. The general result of the chemist’s examl- 
nation shows that the quantity of carbonic acid 
was highest in the air of the carriages, and that, 
contrary to what might reasonably have been 
expected, the largest quantity, 147 volumes in 
10,000 volumes of air, was not found in the carriages 
where smoking was allowed, but in an ordinary 
passenger carriage. The smallest quantity found 
(96 volumes in 10,000 of air) was in an a 
carriage. The air in the passages leading from a 
to the stations was generally better than in the lifts. 
Oa one occasion the air in the lift at the Oxford- 
circus Station contained 15'2 volumes of carbonic 
acid in 10,000 volumes of air, or about four times 
the quantity found in the fresh air outside ver 
station. Several samples of air were collected - 
midnight or early in the morning after the tubes ’ 
been ventilated by the passage of air and before ¢ “ 
morning traffic had commenced. The examinatio 





of these samples showed, in mst instances, that a 
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very fair condition of the air had been produced by 
the ventilation, although it was still somewhat 
inferior to that of the outside air. Generally, about 
78 per cent. of the samples collected contained 
more than twice as much carbonic acid as that 
found in outside air, and 66 per cent. contained 
more than 24} times as much. The chemist con- 
siders that sanples of air taken at any point on the 
railway sbould not contain more than 8 volumes of 
carbonic acid in 10,000 volumes of air—that is, not 
more than twice the amount which is generally 
found in the streets. He suggests this standard of 
purity in view of the fact that all the additional 
carbonic acid found in the air of the tunnels has 
been produced by respiration, and is therefore of 
a more objectionable character than that pro- 
duced by the combustion of fuel in the loco- 
motives, or of gas or oil for lighting purposes. .. . 
Dr. Andrewes made bacteriological examinations of 
twelve samples of air from different points on the 
Central London Riilway, and compared them with 
twelve similar samples taken at the same time from 
the fresh air outside. In summarising the results, 
Dc. Andrewes concludes that while micro-organisms 
are present in tube air in a somewhat greater pro- 
portion (thirteen to ten) than in fresh air, the 
excess is not so considerable as to cause the tube 
air to compare unfavourably with the conditions 
known to exist in inhabited rooms generally, and 
although there was considerable excess of organ- 
isms capable of growing at the temperature of the 
body, this excess was due to non-pathogenic 
sarcince and allied species, and no pathogenic 
organisms were found in the tube air. The 
highest averages were found in_ carriages 
and lifts, ie, in the most crowded places 
examined, while the platforms and passages came 
out actually better than the fresh air, and the 
tunnels were only a little worse. There was a 
direct correspondence between the amount and 
concentration of human traffic and the number of 
organisms in the air. . . . We have been informed 
that the Central London Railway Company are 
taking steps to improve the ventilation of the 
tunnels by installing’ a large rotary fan at the 
Shepherd’s Bush end which will be powerful enough 
to draw out all the tunnel air three times over in 
the three hours during which the traffic is stopped 
at night. They also state that they are installiny at 
the Bank station an air-compressor, which will 
force compressed air drawn from the street level 
into the extreme end of the Bank sidings while the 
trains are in motion, and thus purify that part.” 

WAR MEMORIAL, NORWICH.—It is intended to 
erect in Norwich a memorial of the men of Norfolk 
who fell during the Boer War. It is intended that 
the monument shall be erected on the ground to the 
north-east of the Shirehall, facing down the Prince 
of Wales’-road, a site open to good view on three 
sides, and out of the line of general traffic. The 
designs for the monument accepted are by Mr. 
George Wade, sculptor, and his brother, Mr. Fairfax 
Wade, architect. 
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LEGAL. 
BUILDING DISPUTE AT EALING. 

THE case of Wright v. Berry came before the 
Court of Appeal, composed of the Master of the 
Rolls and Lords Justices Romer and Cozens-Hardy, 
on the 18th inst., on the plaintiff’s appeal from a 
judgment of Mr. Justice Byrne in the Chancery 
Division. 

_ The action was brought by the plaintiff for an 
Injunction to prevent defendants erecting on a 
couple of plots of land in Regina-road, Ealing, 
which they had bought, buildings which it was 
alleged they intended to use as homes for poor aged 
persons. The plaintiff contended that this intention 
of the defendants was a contravention of the build- 
ing scheme of the St. Kilda Estate. It appeared 
that in March, 1899, the St. Kilda Estate at Ealing 
was advertised and put up for sale. In the 
particulars and conditions of sale it was described as 
consisting of 133 large choice plots for the erection 
of private residences. There was also attached to the 
Particulars a condition that no building of any kind 
other than a detached or semi-detached house, with 
appropriate offices and outbuildings appurtenant 
thereto, should be erected on any plot. The defen- 
dants, three days before this sale, purchased two of 
the plots, and in the conveyance the defendants 
covenanted with the vendor not to erect any build- 
ings of any kind on the lots so purchased other than 
a detached or semi-detached house in the terms of 
the before-mentioned condition. The plaintiff after- 
— purchased, under similar conditions of sale, 
es of these lots, which were situated opposite to 
; ose purchased by the defendants, on which he built 
reerod private dwelling houses. The defendants did not 
uild on their plots until Sept., 1900, when they put up 
4 notice stating their intention to build a home for 
— people, andasking forsubscriptions. The plaintiff, 
des protesting against this, was informed that the 

fendants’ proposed building would only be a 
— house. In November, IgoI, the defendants 
oe to build, on behalf of the Ealing 
pe 7 ee for the Aged Poor, a set of self-con- 
aaourt iving-rooms for the accommodation of 
kitche ourteen families, with a common entrance, 
pe ype — and offices, but otherwise independent 

other. The plaintiff's case was that such 


an erection by the defendants would diminish the 
value of his property. The plaintiff then com- 
menced the present action, and in March last 
applied for an interlocutory injunction to restrain 
until the trial the erection by the defendants on 
their plot of any building except a semi-detached 
or detached house. Mr. Justice Byrne, however, 
dismissed the application, on the ground that what 
the plaintiff really complained of was the proposed 
use of the buildings in question, but that that was 
not the relief asked for by the notice of motion. 
The plaintiff then amended his pleadings and asked 
for an injunction to restrain defendants from 
using the houses otherwise than as private resi- 
dences. Mr. Justice Byrne at the trial held that 
there was no such obligation on the defendants, and 
gave judgment for the defendants. Hence the 
present appeal of the plaintiff. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel 
their Lordships affirmed the decision of Mr. Justice 
3yrne, and dismissed the appeal with costs. 

Mr. Mulligan, KC., and Mr. Underhill appeared 
for the appellant; Mr. Levett, KC., and Mr, O, 
.eigh Clare for the respondents. 





FALSE TRADE DESCRIPTION. 

AT Greenwich Police-court recently, Mr. James 
Gladstone, of Catford Bridge, builders’ merchant, was 
summoned by Mr. Lionel Harold Browning, secre- 
tary of the London Lime, Cement, Brick, and Siate 
Merchants’ Trades Protection Association, for un- 
lawfully using false or unjust measures or sacks, 
also for selling cement to which a false trade de- 
sctiption as to its weight was applied. Mr. R. D. 
Muir was counsel for the prosecution ; and Mr 
Llewellyn Davies defended. Charles Long said he 
was employed on December 20 by Messrs. E st- 
wood & Cv. to go to the defendant’s premises at 
Catford for a ton of cement. He saw the defendant 
and asked for a ton of cement, and received eleven 
sacks and an invoice fora ton. He took the sacks 
to Messrs. Eastwood’s Well Hall depot. William 
Saunders, foreman at the depot, deposed to receiving 
the sacks, which heat once sealed, and afterwards sent 
to Greenwich. Mr. Ernest Scragg, foreman at Messrs. 
Eastwood’s Phoenix Wharf, Greenwich, said he 
weighed the bags, which in the total were 163 lbs. 
short. Sydney James Bolt, another carman, proved 
a further purchase, which Mr. Scragg said was 
172 lbs. short. Albert Letchford gave evidence of a 
third purchase, which was said to be 205 lbs. short. 
Mr. Harry Le Marchant, managing director of 
Messrs. Martin, Earle, & C»., wholesale cement 
merchants, deposed that his firm supplied the 
defendant with cement, In the ordinary course 
eleven sacks to the ton would be supplied, but at 
the defendant’s request he was supplied with twelve 
sacks to the ton. In cross-examination, witness 
admitted that many of the defendant’s orders were 
eleven sacks to the ton, and he produced only three 
orders where twelve sacks were specified. Mr. 
Harold Anderson, director of the Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, also deposed 
to the sale of cement to the defendant in 
ton lots contained in twelve sacks. For the 
defence, Mr. Davies said his client’s instructions 
to his foreman were to supply the correct 
quantity, and if there was any deficiency to make 
it up. The defendant said he purchased the 
twelve sacks to the ton for the convenience of small 
dealers. His special instructions to his foreman 
were that if there were no eleven to the ton bags 
and any one wanted a ton, he was to break a bag 
and distribute it among the eleven, so as to make 
up the weight. His manager informed him that he 
had sold eleven sacks to the ton (this being the 
third purchase), and witness told him to go off at 
once and rectify his mistake. He had been in 
business for many years, and this was the first com- 
plaint he had received. Any shortness of weight 
was without his knowledge. Alexander Campbell, 
clerk to the defendant, said he tuld Mr. Gladstone 
about the purchase, and was sent to the carman’s 
employer to rectify the error, Mr. Baggallay said 
there was clearly a false trade description, and the 
defendant had not proved that he was unaware of 
what was going on. He fined the defendant 1o/. 
and ten guineas cost. Mr. Muir said he would not 
proceed with the weights and measures case. 





HARROGATE BUILDING DISPUTE. 


THE hearing of the case of the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Harrogate v Dickinson was concluded 
in the King’s Bench Division on the 21st inst. 
before Mr. Justice Wright, sitting without a 
jury. The case came betore his Lordship in the 
form of a special case, from which it appeared that 
Mr. Dickinson is a builder who owned a plet of 
land in Walker-road and Bilton-drive, Harrogate. 
On October 1, 1894, he deposited plans showing 
eleven dwelling-houses and two stables and coach- 
houses proposed to be erected by him on the 
plot of land referred to. These plans, which were 
contained on one sheet, were approved on October 
8, 1894, and certificates were given in respect of 
certain of the houses which were built. Section 27 
of the Harrogate Corpcration Act, passed on August 
24, 1893, provides :—“ The deposit with the 
Corporation of any plan of any street or build- 





ing shall be null and void if the execution of 


the work specified in such plan be not com- 
menced within the following periods—that is 
to say, as to plans deposited atter the passing of 
this Act within three years from the date of such 
deposit, and as to plans deposited before the 
passing of this Act within three years from the 
passing of this Act ; and at the expiration of these 
respective periods iresh notice znd deposits shall, 
unless the Corporation otherwise determine, be 
requisite.” Oa January 3, 1902, defendant com- 
menced to build the seconu stable and coach-house, 
and on the 18th the inspector employed by the 
Corporation gave him notice that he was to dis- 
continue building and deposit fresh plans, the old 
ones not complying with the new by-laws in several 
particulars, 

Mr. Danckwerts, K.C., and Mr. Wm. Mackenzie 
appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. Colefax for the 
defendant. 

Mr. Danckwerts having read the special case, 
his Lordship said he would like to hear what w:s 
tke point of the other side. 

Mr. Colefax said that the case did not entirely 
refer to what was called the second stable. It 
went beyond that, because the second stable was 
being built, and also the houses Nos, 6to 11. After 


| the expiration of the three years Nos. 4 and 5 were 


commenced, completed, and certified, and No. 5 
included the partty-wall of No.6. It was not unti¥ 
after the new by-laws came into force in 1gor that 
defendant began to build the stables. The founda- 
tions of the party-wall of No. 6 had been built 
since the expiration of the three years, and Nos, 4 
and 5 were completed before the new by-laws came 
into effect. These were the facts, and he did not 
think there was any doubt about them. What 
defendant submitted was this, that, subject to the 
Section of the Act of 1893, he was entitled to con- 
tinue to build under the by-laws which were in 
force at the time when the plans were passed, The 
learned counsel submitted that this would be so 
because of the last clause of the new by-laws, 
Clause 117, which said that from and after the date 
of the confirmation of the new by-laws all by-laws 
telating to new streets and buildings were repealed, 
except as regarded any work commenc:d before 
the date of the confirmation, or any work not so 
commenced but of which plans had been either 
approved before that date or had been sent to the 
Surveyor one month before such date and not dis- 
approved by the Council. 

His Lordship: This is aot work commenced 
before the confirmation of the by-laws. 

Mr. Colefax submitted that it was, and called the 
attention of the learned Judge to a decision of Vice- 
Chancellor Hall in a case heard in the Palatine 
Court of Lancaster, where it was held that the work 
was begun with the deposit of the plans, though the 
whole of the work had not been commenced. 

His Lordship : The deposit of the plans is the 
commencement of the work ? 

Mr. Colefax: Yes. 

Mr. Danckwerts: I can shorten the matter by 
saying that but for Section 27 of the Act of 1893 
the defendant would be entitled to go on with these 
buildings, 

His Lordship : Under the old by-laws ? 

Mr. Danckwerts : Yes. 

Mr. Colefax: Then that means that within the 
meaning of this By-law 117 we had commenced the 
work before the passing of the new by-laws. 

Mr. Danckwerts: No». 

Mr. Colefax (continuing) : Contended that on the 
words of By-law 117, “or any work not so com- 
menced,” the case came within the judgment of 
Vice-Chancellor Hall. In that case plans had been 
deposited before the dat® of the new by-laws, but 
some of the buildings had not been commenced, 
and the Vice-Chancellor decided that inasmuch as 
some of the houses on the plan kad been built, that 
was a commencement of the whole work. 

His Lordship, in giving judgment, said that no 
doubt this was a most important question, on the 
one hand to the individuals concerned, and on the 
other to the Local Authority, who were bound as far 
as they could to see that all! the latest improvements 
were carried into effect. The point here was 
whether the old by-laws or the new by-laws 
applied. The builder said that the old by-laws 
applied because No. 117 of the new by-laws, repeal. 
ing the old ones, excepted two classes of cases, and 
it was argued that the buildings now in question 
formed one or other or both of these exceptions, and 
were therefore governed by the old and not by the 
new by-laws. In fact, the whole case was based on, 
the view that these plans, which were approved in 
1894 by the then Sanitary Authority, were one plan. 
If they were one plan for the whole of the purpose of 
this case, then there was no question that the work 
was commenced on that plan, and that the approval 
of the Corporation was still in force. He did not 
think that the grounds which had been advanced 
were maintainable. It seemed to him that these 
were simply a number of plans for convenience 
put on one sheet of paper in order to 
show the Sanitary Authority what the general 





scheme of arrangement was to be. The old by- 
laws provided for a plan of. each building, and if 
the present was not a plan of each building, then he 
very much doubted whether the by-laws had been 
complied with at all. He could not agree with the 
argument that because some of the buildings had 
been commenced therefore all had b.en commenced 
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As regarded the decision of Vice-Chancellor 
Hall, it did mot touch this case. [t really pro- 
ceeded on a proviso: which did not exist in 
the present by-laws as to the validity of work 
done under the old by-laws. If he was right in 
his view, they had several plans before them, 
and not cne plan, and Section 27 of the Act of 
7893 provided expressly that deposited plans 
became eull and void after thtee years. As 
regarded the pacticular houses now ia question, the 
three years fad elapsed without anything being 
done upon them, and judgment must therefore be 
for the plaintiffs. 

Mr. Wanckwerts asked whether the costs would 
follow the judgment. J 

His Lordship: The plaintiffs are to have their 
costs if they wish to ask for them; at the same 
time they might properly think fit not to press for 
them. This is quite an arguable case. 

Mc. Danckwerts said that the Town Clerk was 
present in Court, and he would convey his Lord- 
ship's wishes to the proper quarter 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIGNS PUBLISHED.* 


3.597 Of 1902.—J. CRAWFORD-MOORE : Opening and 
Closing Doors. 
“A. door-closing apparatus consisting of a cylinder or 
tabe made to be placed in or nearly in a vertical 
- position on the door or door frame, with a rod 
~turmed downwards connecting the piston rod with 
the bracket. 
2.76§ of 1492.—J. J. CUNLIFFE and F. G. GuN- 
HOUSE: A Draught and Dust Preventer. 
A draught and dust preventer fixed on the inside of 
“the door and moved perpendicularly by means of a 
chaio, cord, and a weighted lever. 
*,556 of t902.—G. C. MACKROW and H. G. 
CAMERGN: Elevating or Hoisting Apparatus. 
This consists in the combination with upper and 
‘ower sheaves of an endless chain, hooks attached 
‘to the said chain for carrying the load and means 
whereby the hooks, before they pass around the 
upper sheave will be turned so as to run on the 
inmer circumference of the said upper sheave. 


1,079 Of s902—H. BROOKFIELB: Ifaler Waste 
Preventers for Flushing Purposes. 

“This consists in the arrangement of a small air or 

siphoa pipe, leading from the crown of the siphon 

into and in combination with a small. open-topped, 
vertical cylinder with a closed water-tight end fixed 
on the bottom of the cistern. 

3.545 Of 1902.—F. W. BAKER: 
and Window-fastencr Combined. 

This consists of a grooved and pierced arm or stay, 

pivotally attached at its one end to a bracket piece 

-and back plate, said arm or stay engaging a fas- 
tener consisting of a back plate, a rest and retaining 
spins, with a spring-governed bolt and finger-piece, 

‘all operating together to secure the casement or 

window in a closed or open or half open position. 

5,589 of r02.—W. DEFRIES and V. I. FEENY: 
fdinges. 

A butt hinge, consisting in providing the knuckles 

with inserted wearing surfaces, suck as truncated 

cones or ball and socket-meeting faces fitting one 
over the other. 

»,.0r6 of 1902.—THE BRITISH URALITE Co., LTp., 
and J. H. FRisweLL: Manufacture of Flexible 
Fire Resisting Material. 

The manufacture of flexiblé fire resisting material, 

wherein a pulp prepared of finely-divided asbestos, 

with or without a filling material, is. formed into 
sheets which are treated with a solution containing 
an alkaline silicate and a substance capable of desom- 
posing the said alkaline silicate, the said solution being 
of such strength as to leave in the ‘sheets from 3 to 

"> per cent. of silica, whereupon the product is dried 
at a temperature of about 105 deg, C., and if desired, 
suitably treated to remove the bye-products result- 
ing from the decomtposition of the said alkaline 
silicate. 

9,208 of sgo2.—M. J. QUINN and T. F. McMAHOon : 
Automatic Flusking Apparatus. 

Automatic flushing apparatus, consisting of a dis- 
charge pipe, and a float valve normally closing the 
said pipe, in combination with a float adapted to 
raise the said valve when lifted by water flowing 
into the tank, locking mechanism adapted to hold 
down the said valve and means for tripping the 
locking mechanism to release the float. 


0.879 of 1902.—G. C. MARKS (W. H. Cook): Door 
Checks. 

‘Yhis consists in the combination, with a sliding 
stoor, of a checking device consisting of a bolt pro- 
vided with an elastic cushion at one end, and sup- 
ported in the path of movement of the door in 
position, to be struck thereby when the door has 
partially completed its opening movement, a strap 
surrounding the said bolt, and means for varying 
the pressure of the said strap upon the bolt. 


Casement Stay 





* All these applications are in the stage in which 
opposition to the grant ef a Patent upon them can be 
«nade, 








8,047 of 1902.—W. WILLIAMS: Chininey Cowls. 

A device for use with a chimney cowl for causing 
an up-draught therein, consisting of a fan adapted 
to revolve therein at or near the mouth thereof in 
combination with a fan adapted to revolve outside 
the chimney or cowl, and to be driven by the wind 
or other means, and connected to the first men- 
tioned fan. 


9.348 of 1902.—S. BARRACLOUGH and D. PRIESTLEY: 
Removable Refuse Traps, Dirt Collectors for Sinks, 
Lavatorics, Baths, Dye Vats, and the Like. 

This invention relales to removable refuse traps and 
dirt collectors for sinks, lavatories, baths, dye vats, 
and the like,and consists of a hollow tapered tube, 
provided with a hinged grid or perforated cover, 
and within such tube is a second removable and 
self-adjusting grid, preferably in the ‘form of a box 
or chamber perforated at the top and bottom, the 
perforations in the bottom being preferably smaller 
than those in the top, so that dirt or refuse 
passing through the hinged grid, will be retained 
within the thollow box, which can be lifted out or 
removed for cleaning purposes. 

9,557 Of 1902.—A. NEWMAN: A Flushing Rim Urinal 
for Women's Use. 

A basin of special shape and to be fixed in a special 

position for use as a urinal for women, particularly 

in public “ free” lavatories. 

12.355 Of 1902.—J. BURTON and W. BURTON: Pot- 
tery Kilns and Ovens. 

A pottery oven or kiln constructed with a central 
chimney connected internally only with bottom 
flues placed below the floor, a number of bottom 
flues rotating from the central chimney with aper- 
tures opening through the floor into the kilo, and a 
number of branch flues connecting the bottom tilues 
together, and also connecting the fire mouths with 
the bottom flues and with the central chimney, 
which can be opened or closed as required. 
21,287 of 1902.—W. HARRISON : Chimney Tops. 
A chimney top comprising a plurality of sections or 
parts mounted one above the other and consisting 
of a lower vertical section resting on and secured 
to the chimney or stack, a second section secured 
to said lower section, and consisting of domed, 
tapering, and vertical portions, and two or more 
upper vertical sections, the lowermost extending 
over the second section and connected thereto so as 
to leave an annular space between their walls, said 
upper sections extending into or over one another 
and being so connected together and spaced as also 
to leave annular spaces between their respective 
inner and outer walls. 

4,824 of 1902.—J. W. T. BRAIN and M. J. 
MCNAMARA: IVater Closet and Similar Flushing 
Cisterns. 

This consists in the use of a floating bell as a water 
displacer for starting thesiphonic action, the said 
bell being arranged to surround and enclose the 
stand pipe of the cistern and being so constructed 
that within it is provided an air-space to which the 
water in the cistern has access, and within which 
air is trapped to render the said bell buoyant and 
easy of depression. 

21,568 of 1902.—H. H. LAKE (Peck Bros. C».): 
Wash Basins. 

This consists in the combination with a wash basin 
of a waste plug, an operating head therefore, a 
waste pipe-head formed with an inclined bearing 
sleeve, a hub located in the said sleeve, two 
operating pins carried by the hub and co-acting 
with the said operating head to lift the plug, a stop 
pin or projection carried by the hub, and two stop 
shoulders located within the said sleev2 for co-action 
with the said pin or projection which prevents the 
hub from more than a quarter turn in either direc- 
tion, whereby the pins are alternately brought into 
operation for lifting the plug above its seat. 
24,822 of 1902.—J. EVANS: Apparatus and Appli- 
ances to Prevent Down Draughts in Chinineys. 
A method of constructing a wind screen or guard 
to envelop or surround the top of a chimney, the 
sectional area of each guard to be made of certain 
dimensions in relation to each chimney top to which 
it is to be fitted. 
5,118 of 1902.—J. G. MAARDT : Insulating Material. 
A material suitable for insulating purposes made 
from cork dust, cork waste, peat dust, small peat, 
or like material, by saturating same with water 
glass, pouring the resulting mass into moulds, and 
finally hardening it by boiling in a solution of 
chloride of salt or salts. 
5,140 of 1902.—C. H. THOMPSON and THE CRYSTAL- 
LINE Co., LTD. : Manufacture of Glass Tiles and 
Glass for Decorative Glazing and other purposes. 
The manufacture of wavy, undulating, or rippled 
glass tiles or glass in sheets consisting in placing the 
glass tile or sheet upon a bed, formed or provided 
with projecting points or irregularities so that the 
glass tile or sheet is supported at a number of points, 
and then subjecting it to heat so that the glass tile 
or sheet will collapse at the unsupported parts. 

5,866 of 1902.—J. G. STIDDER: Method of Making 

and Constructing Opal, Glass, 0 other Tile Par- 

titions. 

In one modification of this invention tiles are made 

having two or more dovetailed projections on the 





back of and in one piece with the tile. These tiles 


are firmly secured back to back with a locking key 
of cement surrounding the dovetailed projections on 
the backs of the tiles. 

In another modification of this invention slabs are 
made of cement or other material having dovetailed 
holes or openings at the back and extending through 
the thickness of the cement slab. Cement bonding 
blocks are provided having a hole through the centre 
of equal diameter to the small hole of the dovetailed 
opening in the slab. Cement bonding rods are also 
provided which may be strengthened when neces- 
sary with a rod of iron extending from end to end 
of the said cement bonding rod. 

6,130 of 1902.—G. DIETRICH and W. DIETRICH: 

Manufacture of Mosaic Plates or Structures. 

A machine for use in manufacturing mosaic plates 
or structures, the blocks of which are connected to- 
gether by metal keys or strips, comprising a recipro- 
cating carrier for bringing a securing strip or key 
into position before the longitudinal grooved edge 
of the previously formed row of blocks, a device for 
pressing the strip into the groove, and a pressure 
actuated cross bar adaped to feed the next row of 
grooved blocks against the previous row, whereby 
the metal strip secures the two rows together. The 
invention further relates to a mosaic plate or 
structure formed of a number of blocks of wood or 
other material, provided on at least two parallel 
sides with lateral grooves, in which metal strips or 
keys are inserted to hold the adjacent rows of blocks 
together. 

6,378 of 1902.—G. P. WALLIS: Steam Chambers for 

Production of Artificial Stone. 

A steam chamber for the production of artificial 
stone, consisting in the use of a cover for closing 
the end thereof, in combination with a jointed ring 
projecting inwardly through the periphery of the 
chamber and having slots therein for the passage of 
the cover to the interior of the chamber. 

16,704 of 1902,—J. T. SIMPSON and M. N. SHOE- 

MAKER: Fire Proof Partition Structures. 

This consists in the combination with upright main 
supporting bars, and diagonal bracing and binding 
members, passing across and attached to the same, 
of metal clips secured between the bars, and ceiling 
or floor materials to secure and change the direc- 
tion of the diagonal members, and metallic fabric or 
body secured thereto and against which the plaster 
is applied so as to embed and protect all parts of 
the metal frame against fire and securely hold the 
plaster or plastic material. 
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MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
Mr. E. Falk on ‘‘The Relative Advantages of Single 
Screws, Twin Screws, and Triple Screws for Marine 
Propulsion.” 8 p.m. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks.of Works' Institution.— 
Annusl Dinner, King’s Hall, Holborn Kestaurant. 
6 p.m. e 

Royal Institution —Rt. Hon, Lord Rayleigh, M.A., 
F.R.S., on ** Light ; its Origin and Nature.” 3 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen's Association (Memorial Halt, 
Farringdon-street).—Mr. A. S. E. Ackermann on “ Sani- 
tary Arrangements and Testing.” 8.15 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to the 
Usher Institute of Public Health. 

Monpay, MARCH 2. 
Royal Institute of British Architects. — (1) Special 
general meeting to elect the Royal Gold Medallist for the 
current year. Ihe Chairman to move—‘‘ That, subject to 
His Majesty’s gracious sanction, the Royal Gold Medal 
for the promotion of architecture be presented this year to 
Mr. C. F. McKim, of New York, U.S.A., for his executed 
works as an architect.” (2) Ninth general meeting (busi- 
ness) to elect candidates for membership. (3) Discussion 
of the London Building Acts Amendment Bill which is 
being promoted by the London County Council. 8 p.m. 
Liverpool Architectural Society.—Mr. S. K. Greenslade 
on “ Libraries in America.” Lantern views. 6 p.m. 
Society of Engincers.—A Topical Discussion on *‘ Road 
Traffic in and near Large Cities,” to be opened by Mr. 
W. Worby Beaumont, Past-President. 7.30 p.m. 
Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures). — Prof. J. A. 
Fleming, M.A., D.Sc., S., on ** Hertzian Wave 
Telegraphy in Theory and Practice.”—I. 8 p.m. 

Tugspay, MARCH 3. 
Royal Institution.—Sir William Abney on ‘ Recent 
Advances in Photographic Science.” II. 3 p.m. 
Institution of Civil Engineers.—Paper to be further 
discussed—‘* Mechanical Handling of Material,” by Mr. 
G. F. Zimmer. 8 p.m. : ; 
Institute of Builders.—Special Finance Committee, 
3p.m.; Parliamentary Committee, 3.30 p.m.; Council 
Meeting, 4 p.m. . 
Glasgow Architectural Association.—Mr. A. Wright on 
**Tralian Architecture.” 8 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 4. 

British Archeological Association.—Dr,. Phené, F.S.A., 
on ‘Similarity of Hill and Rock Cuttings in Greece, 
Africa, Italy, and Britain.” 8 p.m. ‘ ; 
Royal Archeological Institut:. — Viscount Dillon, 
P.S.A., on ‘‘ Armour.” 4pm. aio 

Society of Arts.—Mr. J.C. Medd on “ Education in 
Holland.” 8 p.m. we 
Edinburgh Architectural Association, —- Mr. | 
Gillespie on ‘‘ Towers and Steeples,” Illustrated by Lime- 
light Views and Drawings. 8 p.m. ner 
Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Ltd. — Special 
Council Meeting. .m. 

Dover Institute. Sit William Preece, K.C.B., on 


‘*Imperial and international Communication.” Illus- 





trated. 8 p.m. 
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st Paul's Ecclesiological Society.—Lantern exhibi- 
tion of a number of views of churches, crosses, tombs, and 
other objects of Ecclesiological interest, from photographs 
taken in Ireland, Sussex, Nottinghamshire, &c.. with 
brief descriptions by ,Mr. R. Garraway Rice, F.S.A. 


‘ Vnstitution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ visit to 
inspect the widening operations in progress on the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway, between Victoria 
Station and Clapham Junction. Assemble at Grosvenor- 
road Station. Train from Victoria, 2.22 p.m. 


Tuurspay, MARCH 5. 
Carpenters Hall, London-wall (Free Lectures on 
Vatters Connectéd with Building).—Mr. J. A. Gotch, 
K S.A., on ** Modern Furniture, Movable and Fixed.” 


).m. — ‘ 
Ve rchitectural Association of Ireland.—Demonstration 


by Mr. W. Baird on House Drainage, Plumbing, &c., at 
12, Lower Abhey-street, Dublin. 4 p.m. | a s, 
“London Master Builders’ Association. — Special 
Finance Committee. 3 p.m. 
Fripay, Marcu 6. 

Avchitectuval Association.—Mr. H. B. Creswell and 
Mr. A. W. S. Cross on ** Competitions.” 7.30 pm. 

Institution of Junior Engineers,—Mr. W. T. George 


con * The Use and Maintenance of Electric Motors for 


ctory Purposes.” 8 p.m. a7 ; 
yy coe Baler Architectural Association.—Mr. E. Guy 


Dawber on ‘‘ ‘Lhe Evolution of Chairs.” 
SATURDAY, MARCH 7. 


Royal Institution.—Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 
“Light : its Origin and Nature.” II. 3 p.m, 

British fustitute of Certified Carpenters (¢ ‘arpenlers’ 
Jall,—6 p.m. ae 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


February 16.—By Dowsert, Knicut, & Co. 
Hampstead.—rt, College-ter., u.t. 50 yrs.; g.r. 





10L., Po cree eeceoes seeeetecceeawe ese ceereese $2,400 
By GILtows. 
‘Hyde Park.—14, Sussex-gdns., u.t. 4€4 yrs., g.r. 
250., Pe eeeteece Vatidadivadaudseceweed cadaeck 2,000 
; By Ceci: Hoepay. 
‘Putney.—20, Dealtry-rd.; f.y Po ve eeeeeeeeeeees ° 1,270 
4t, Montserrat-rd., u.t. 75} yrs., g.r. 122, /p. .. 025 


By THuRGoopD & Martin, 
‘Paddington.—13, Cambridge-ter., y.r. rro/. ; also 


ign. 62, 6s., U.t. 26 yrs., g.r.' 162. 165.....4 1,010 
‘Chiswick.—2 and 4, Blandford-rd., u.t, 774 yrs., 
gar. 167. 163.5 y-T. 762. +... Pdsaenetsen seas 600 
‘Hammersmith.—Fulham = Palace-rd.,  Branden- 
burgh Cottage, f., D. sss... seseceeeeee ror 2,525 
Lochaline-st., three blocks of freehold building 
TAGE sa vecdde te muses auemenses ce ceee -ceee 2,010 
Parfrey-st., three blocks of freehold building 
OE Baer rrr core Cedi ceiesoaanes 2,035 
‘Parfrey-st., six blocks of freehold building land 4,040 
By WEATHERALL & GREEN. 
{slington.—Barnsbury-st., c.g.r.’s €82.; reversion 
1 9E WiSecgcceateve ws Cicetcumncardesncecde ° 2,300 
Regent-st.—No. 219, i.g.r. 1522., u.t. 174 yrs., g.r. 
Gai ccupedecinsce tnectesecccdeddavedsceeuss 925 
Kilburn.—Granville-rd., f.g.r.’s 512. gs., reversion 
WMO VIS: ie coe cise choses cote eedchiekiconincnd 1,280 
february 17.—By DeneNHAM, TEwson, & Co. 
Fulham.—Rigault-rd., The New Burlington Troy 
Laundry, area 12,750 1t.; f.,° with goodwill, 
plant, &c. (as a going concern).......... ecac! **S.666 
50, aad Cross-rd., u.t. 854 yrs., g.r. 52., y.r, 
Wd a cicgvdcdcieecses serenuseunte accede. co 
Battersea.—Harroway-rd., Harroway Works (fac- ‘ 
tory) area 4,450f0:; f.; Pie veeceseccesceecescc 4,400 
46, Harroway-rd., f., wir. 272. 65. 2... cc acces 360 
i By Hooxer & WEss. ‘ 
‘City of London.—St. Martin’s-le-Grand. The 
Raglan p.-h., area'2,700ft.; a freehold rental 
of 3752.. reversion in'44°YTSev odes cl ck coe: I1,000 
February 18.—By J. H. Lyncn. 
‘Clapham Common.—25, The Pavement (S), f., 
Vile MeSh wanes er sistae we aeis lee coidcea'es ae corce 1,850 
By Rusuwortu & STEvENs. 
New Bond-street.—Nos. 161 and 162 (one-thirtieth 
share of business premises), area 5,€c0 ft. Cor- 
_, poration lease, g.r. 182., fine go/., y.r. 1,3857. : gto 
‘Stroud Green.—4o, Stapleton Hall-rd.} u.t. 72 yts., 
RIVAL TO, Pe Seeh 5 ete ee sk ce netins: 525 
i By Woops & SNELLING. 
fulham.—rz to 4, Hawksmoorsst., u.t. 76 yrs., gr. 
SON s\Wiks TOGh tases ects ee oacece 992 
Ze By J. Carter Jonas (at Cambridge). 
Cambridge. — Gresham-rd., Lindisfarne, u.t. gt 
Wile; GY. 1002 4h. pe. ese one an aamneas eee 2,900 
4, Dorset-ter., u.t. 60 yrs., ‘g.r. Gis VCs Cle s. 682 
By Davip Burnetr & Co. 
= (at Southampton). 
Southampton.—Portswood-rd , a corner block of 
freehold building land:.....:...5.... ieee. 8900 
hes By James Etev (at Boston). 
Fewer se ny, cote reehold farmhouse and * 
__ February i9.—By H. J. Biss & Sone.” t 
Tottenham.— Church. f.g.r. 182.; reversion in 
Sydenham 3 aod ea Bide eee teteeneneee 420 
gr. tol., y.r. 560. ed mpi — by ibe es. 555 


By Newson, 


Epwarps, & SxHep 
Westminster.—q3, . “tesa 


45, and 47, Great Peter-st , and 


Ealing. —38, Eaton-rise, f., y.r. Qod. ..ceeesesse- $1,480 
37, 39, 4t, and 43, Eaton-rise, f., y.r. 2607. .... 3,810 
By Wa. Weston. 

Notting H 1l.—Arundel-gdns., freehold rent 

charges of 527, subject to an annual payment 
ORAS Sosa cecc cs wnctecucet code deucde cca 300 

By H. J. Bromugy (at Catford). 

Catford.—83, Farley-rd., ut. 95 yrs., gr. rod., p. 400 

52 to 62 (even), Lavenport-rd., u.t. 92 yrs., g.r. 
Bln Wile SIRle- sdecerccacaeceusetedlican dane 1,595 

February 20.—By A. J. SHEFFIELD. 

Limehouse.—rr, Clemence-st., u.t. 57 yrs., g.r. 
Wie Ee Ale MOR ca ncaigundesnceaduens ones 355 

Canning Town.—127, Barking-rd. (S), u.t. 78 
YXS.5 Ble 100., Y.%. Sob..0 vee Gdauasveccsacewes 500 

Upton Park.—3, Waterloo-rd., u.t. 81 yrs., g.r. 
Sha Gig Wala SARDOs, sacednncusucsuctnetes es 180 

By C. H. & J. W. Wittmort. 

Shepherd’s Bush.—rz2 and 18, Warbeck-rd., f., 

Wile Galles Soscsscadscscadcnceseeee Puaandnes 1,300 


Contractions used in these lists.—¥F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold; p. for 
possession; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.:. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental ; 
u.t. for unexpired, term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard ; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beer-house; p.h. for public-house ; o. for 
offices ; s. for shops. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average ptices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
should be remembered by those who make use of this 


information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
4s d. P 
Hard Stocks I 14 co per 1,000 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 
Griteles . cci. + Es"0 on os 93 
Facing Stocks.... 212 0 ” ” ” 
SHIDDETS: cccecsc= 250 ” ” ” 
PlettOus '.cceccos, 3k 77 6 ; at railway aepét 
Red Wire Cuts .. 1 12,0 PP ” ala 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 0 ‘es a o 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing 5 0:0 9 9 re 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire ea '@* S49 oe 39 ” 
Do. Bullnose .... 4 11 © ry ” 9 


Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .... 4 8 0 ad Fy Pe 
GLazeD BRICcKs. 


Best White and 
Ivory. Glazed 
Stretchers...... 13 0,90 ” ” rr 
PECQUEES cceccase 12 0°90 ye a as 
Qubdins, Bullnose, 
and Flats...... 17 ‘0 0 a “ 9 
Double Stretchers 19 90 © a ie ye 
Double Headers.. 15 9 0 aa a +9 
One Side and two 
Eads ie'es/cts 19 0.0 * 59 * 
Two Sides and _ 
one End ...... 20 00 ” 8 ” 
Splays, Chamfered, 
Squints ....... 20 0 O ne oF as 
Best Dipped Salt 
Glazed Stretch- 
ersand Headers 12 © 0 a : pe 
Quoins, Bullnose, ' 
and Flats...... 14 9 0 .» ” » 
Double Stretchers 15. 0 0 ” ’ ” 
Double Headers... 14 9 0 PY ” rT 
One Side and two 
FendS! i 05.006 15 9 9 ” ” a” 
Two Sides and : 
one End ...,. e t§. 9 9 ” ” ” 
Splays Chamfered, 
Squints........ 14 09 0 ” ” ” 
Second Quality 
Whiteand Dipped 
Salt Glazed .... 2 9 0 .s less than best. 
Thames and Pit Sand .....:-. 7 © per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast ........ quate ° 


” a ” 
Best Portland Cement ........ 30 o per ton, delivered. 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 21 


charge for sacks. . 

Grey Stone Lime ..s+e Tos. 6d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks 27s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 

s, d. 

Ancaster in blocks .... 1 14 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depét. 


Bath a. ee ae iF * 
Farleigh Down Bath .. 1 8 es = 
Beer in blocks .... 1 6 a fe 
Grinshill ie i pa 
Brown Portland inblocks2 2 ‘ 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 4 a pk 
Red Corsehill ‘a 25 re pe 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 o ef ss 


Red Mansfield ,, 2 4 aa 
York STonE—obin a Quality. 








ae. 
a ge Anchor-court, area 3,600 ft., f,, Scappled random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depét. 
Pitney.—sh ous Mpc ECD Pee an ee 2,650 | 6 in. sawn two sides land- 
Commercial-ronsi nd High-st. (S), f., y.r. rg02... 4,325 | ings to sizes (under 
3, % oud ce ast.—76, Back Church:lane, 4o ft. super.) ......-. 2 3 perfoot super. 4, 
Ss, ee ee 2, 4, and 6, Boyd- 6 in. Rubbed two side 
Sthelihnre wate ca! f., wet. 1270. 88." 6... cc ce.. 1,530] Ditto, Ditto ........ 2 6 “, : 
yrs r ing 40 (even), Conewood-st., u.t. 77 3 in. Sawn two sides 
Barnsbu: pha 9 sc a pb CP a: 1,140] slabs (random sizes).. 0 11} or 2 
3. rg os * ale-sq., u.t. 6 yrs., g.r., &c., 2 in. to 24 in. Sawn one 
Holloway. ie Lo TEE SOC CEE CTD roo} side slabs (random 
yrs. g.r adi 22 (even), Giesbach-rd., u.t. 273 sizés)’ ..... secescone O TE re a 
Wlachany ser nhac RII. LOS. oes ids os sees 1,495 | 24 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto o 6 ee 2 
36 yrs., ocr 187 and 247, Dalston-lane, u.t. Best Hari Yorx— 
tee, G Te OM Yrs rae ees 1,010 | Scappled random blocks 3 0 per ft. cube * 
Chelsea.—Sloane. tae & Sons. 6 in. sawn two ‘sides, 
832. 65. Bd.” MET 9%» Unt. 64h yrs., g.r. landings to sizes( ander 
g PSR ager epnee se ee th : ' 
~~ Kensington. "136, Lexham-gdas, a 150} 4oft.sup.).....0+,.. 2 8 per ft. super pa 


L Z., y.r. trol, 


CCCP co cccccacccocce eee 


1,609 


eeeeee rh ” 


6 in. Rubbed two sides 
TG caccces i 


bed ” s 
Nors.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


Vahey tes cccycencvcse 3 


Deals : best 3 by 9 
Deals : seconds 
Battens: seconds 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 

here eree Pee Pere sea 


SG 3 oh ccs caccacauas 
Small timber (8 in. to’ ron.) 


Jorners’ Woop. 





Per ft. cube 


Deals : best sin. by rrin. and 4 in. 
by gin and trin..... eccce 


2in. by 4in. and 2 in. ‘by 6 jin. 
2in. by 44in. and 2in. byz5in.’ .. 


rin. and ijin. by 7in. ...... 


Fir timber: Best middling Danzig 
or Memel (average specification 


Smali timber (6in. to 8in.)... 
Swedish balks ...... aeanaae : 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average). . 


sewer ease eeee 


WOOD. 


£s.d 
I5 10 0 
14 10 0 


eee 





Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and 8in., 
and 3 in. by 7in. and 8in... 
Battens : best'24 by 6 and 3 by 6... 


Itro 0 
“o 10 0 


At per standard. 
Mage 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
STONE. 
. s. d. 
3 in. sawn two sides 
slabs (random sizes) x 2 per ft. super did. rly. depot. , 
2 in. self-faced random 
oT édiecece 222 O 5 Pe = 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 
” ” »» 6in. sawn both deld. rly. depédt. 
sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 
: deld. rly. depét. 
” ” sy «Zin. do. I 2k ns » 
ae SLATES. 
in. in. 4s. d. , 
20 x 10 best blue Bangor..13 2 6 per rooo of rzo0atry.dep. 
2OXIZ 5, 95 ” +1317 6 ” ” 
2uxtobest seconds ,, 1215 0 “a BS 
2cX12 ” ” » 310 0 ” ” 
16% 8 best » goo as 
20X10 best blue Portma- 
OS we +-1250 " “ 
16 X8 best blue Portmadoc 6 0 o ‘i 
20X10 best Eureka un- 
fading green....15 0 0 “a aa 
20X12 a +s 1610 0 ws Pe 
18X10 = pe Irmo o “ 
16x 8 ” ” 8 6 ” e 
20X10 permanent green 10 10 o od re 
18 X ro ” ” goo ” * 
16X 8 ” ” 650 Ty i) 
TILES. 
s. d. 
Best plain red roofing tiles..42 0 per 1,000, at rly. depét. 
Hip and valley tiles.... 3. 7 per doz. pa aoe | 
Best Broseley tiles ........50 © per I,c00 os a 
Do. Ornamental Tiles ....52 6 9 a 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 o per doz. “ - 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1,000 = “: 
Do, ornamental Do. ....60 0 ‘a “ s 
Hit 68 ¢< cece. Anke ae 4 © per doz. és - 
Valley les... cccccccace 3 0 ” pea a 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 
fordsaue Do. (Peakes) 51 9 per 1,000 +“ ee 
Do. Ornamental Do. ......54 5 od bs + 
WUE CE db aenceaanees 4 1 perdoz. og ao 
Vallew (leis <<< cccasacs 79 ~ ai a 
Best : sy ney ”. brand 
plain tiles ........ +2048 © per 1,000 Pr ae 
Do. Ornamental Do. ....50: 0 we - = 
PACES o vncasencacan - 4 © per doz. an ne 
8 ” ” ” 


s. d. 
16 10 o | 
15 10 @ 


11090 
less than 


7in. and Sin. 


o10 0 
900 
810 0 


White ‘Sea: First yellow deals, 


American Whitewood Planks— 


et 3 
At per standard. 


r o olessthanbest 


” ”» 2? 
910 0 
gto a 


° 10 o more than 


battens. 

aecece 2 OG . 
At per load of 50 ft. 
410 0 5 00 
474"°6 410 o 
saan 4 eae 315 0 
geo, 13° &. B 310 o 
cca, Te re 3 00 
° 5 0 


SURIUEEE Middcaaancaccaenes 23'.0:0' 24 oo 
gin. by Oia. | ol cccen cotetece -32'0'0,; 28: 30/0 
Battens, 2$ in. and 3in. by7z7in. 917 0 0 1810 o 
Second yellow deals,3 in. byxr.in. 18 10° 0 '20 6 @ 
ee A 3in. by gin. 37:10 0 “19 0 O 
Battens, 24 in.and3in.by7in. 13 10 0 1410 @ 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
WU OMe Sccecccaudacadccceua I§10 0 610 @ 
' Battens, 24 in. and3in. by 7in.. tr 10 o ‘f210 © 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 3 in. 

ENG SEE Sa cenccceneas nsaanae S10. e oe 
Do. SO WO Mie... -ca660 ase), 365059) se a 
DR einis dcccugecccases eoee 1310 0 15 9 © 
Second yéllow deals, 3 in. by 

SW Miliwadca a0 acaes peandeane - 16 0.0 217 00 
De Fis BGO oc cevcceqacace, JANG @ . tee 
ROMOUN cic vancacencecesecacecace ES Whe O., Mee 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by ' 

BEUR ccc cxcacckccderenncca SIGE. - 5a Oe 

.. | DO. 3k, bg gis loss. cues ne, ae. Nea Oe 
MENGE aJovdnawacdeaccedcedaa io © 0 UW Aa90 

White Sea and Petersburg :— 

First white deals, 3 in. by rr im: 14 10 9 510 Oo 

he » 3 in. bygin. 1310 '0 1410 0 

Battens......... escececsceceose IIo 0 7200 

Second ‘white deals 3 in. byrrin. 13 10 0 1410 0 

aa “a » 3in.bygin. 1210 0 1310 0 

pe 99 »» battens...... 910 0 1010 oO 

pn A | aie 16 00 18 9 o 

Under 2 in. thick extra ........ 010 0 roo 
Vellow Pine—First, regular sizes.. 33 0 oO upwards, 

Cddiente oon cccccccces “22 8 O94 6, @ 

Seconds, regular sizes ....-,00002 2410 0 2610 0 
Yellow Piné Oddmenits .......... 2000 220900 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube... o 3 6 o 4 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 

Large, per ft. cube .......2 e..- o 2 6 o 3 6 

Small -? $9, ccemtcccoeqn +: &.3 o 2.6 
Wairiscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube... o@ 5 09. @ 5 6 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 

MMO act isd sanesaevaedectaien oo 7 oo 8 

Zin. do. do. qos @ @, 23 

Dry Mahogany— 

Honduras, Tabasco, per ft. sup. 

GUE Chas. « secnncdiese dace sO. Se eo om 

Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 

WONT natccasnena’ eopodasoqese:: 'O-2/ GE! RB 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 

MEG ie ccdenacsua nee, Sa Se ee a 
Feak,- per load —...0cescss cs0csece 16°10 0 20° 0-8 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, 


(For some Contracts, cc., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 








AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 

















































































































































































Reservoir, Kilbirnie ...... W. R. Copland, Civil Engineer, 146, West sickens -street, Glasgow... 


Bridge Works, &c. Kirby, "Treleth ... . _ Lancashire County Council.. County Bridge-Master, Preston ...... 








COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work. By whom Required, Premiums. Designs to 
be delivered 
———$ ______ — —_ —_ = — a ee — —_—_—_—_—— —_— =: 
*Pown Hall and Municipal Buildings..........0-00.--+04...| Chepping Wycombe Corporation ... | 1050. i RR eR ET RON ro er ON SER April 4 | 
t | 
CONTRACTS. | 
: } 
Nature of Work or Materials, | By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &¢., supplied by Tenders to 
be detivered | 
” 
Street Works, Ely, Cardiff... “a on - wee ++; Llandaff and Dinas Powis R.D.C....} J Holden, Civil Engineer, 35, St. Mary-street, Cardiff .......... ai Mar. 3 
aongt W codgate eng _ Loughibe yOrOU 1, Lei “| piece emeeaes Barrowcliff & Allcock, Architects, Loughborough ....... Seas do 
e yegrams ( Pee eee rereeer es eenees | ve ! » D ‘ 
oe doen Granwe-road, Bradtord. ae < Abin. Sharp, Architect, Market- — ESYAMLOEG sscscseesaucncsscesesscsse do. | 
Additions to Church, Dalston, Cumberland .. we| United Methodists — sesseeeeee | H, H. Hodgkinson, Architect, 9. Lowther-street, Carlisle ........ ...... > 
Broken Granite ceneeeeeereree weaeeereseee oe eeeeeeseeees «| Milton- next-Sittingbourne, U.D.C... W. R. Warlow, ‘Town Hall, Sittingbourne Setanen Rie see cu cesdeavieeses races do. | 
Granite Dross, &C.......+...++. pastes sesacaveniieninin sce Thorne (Yor VER DO. The Clerk, Council Offices, Thorne -~ 
Paving, &c., Cark and other toads se teeee Keighley Corporation ssbavvinstiechiss: 11 ow IEE Hopkinson, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Keighley...... . 0.0.0... do. 
Road Works and Materials Reston a er" aaa | Bath Town Council ...... C. R. Fortune, City Surveyor, Bath .......... Date rteets be nes canine eho vees ae 
Shed at Sanitary Depot, Queen's Nead-road, vee) Handsworth U.D.C. seneeeees H. Richardson, Civil Engineer, Handsworth ... He ae oe aa | 
Car Shed, Wor kshops, &c. Rackotagh seeee ie eeeee etic Pont Darlington Corporation Borough Sur veyor, Town Hall, Darlington OR ae ei Bae il 3) rey 
Water Supply Works, Aldourie Castle, Inverness. | aa sees G. Gordon & Co., Civil Engineers, Inverness ..... cen iad do. | 
Kerbing, &c., Bentley- — see eeeceeseeseeeeenen es freee Doncaster R.V.C. ....sseesseseseeeeeeees| WR. Crabtree, Surveyor, High-street, Doncaster... Pecans Mar. 4 | 
Additions to Gar th = ho 5? i psa cieeesa teks ae Ree Mekacaeiee Maesteg School Board . aeetercoliaet E. W. Burnett & Sons, Architects, Jarrow House, ‘Tondu aidigeetasete = | 
—_ Metal” SS eae xo pene Tega Mr. J. Ve MEMUHG...sse cesses eessseeeees J.C. Lindsay, Architect, 1, Glengall- atic ee ao: 
al, ¢ ¥ ATID eee cevecseee Jast le W ard R.D.C. sseeseessseeeeeeeeeee! D. Hope, Surveyor, Pontel land. Giecsecnsmimuke teceescunenceceecine: do. | 
Offices, &c., Moor Fair Groun shane ee eeee eee ees ses seenen ens Bradford Corporation Ls dente ....| City Architect. Brewery-street, Bradford Nasaee NEHER ere ao: | 
Granite Road og ere aaa | Croydon R.D.C. ...secesecceeseesessenees 4 J. Gowen, Town Hall, Croydon ..... Keds cattenentcctae tected ances do. | 
. tee see . Lunn, Architect, Milnsbridge oasdectve isncaswedseutisassaagenencs co: do | 
Road Materials... : ia a Northampton B.1).C......... Specs tee Ww. Tom: ulin, 14, Guildhall-road, Northampton ....... = cy 
Five Shops and } ouses, Cavendish-street, Keighley ..... ; seneeseenses B. Hopkinson & Co., Architects, Craven Bank Chambers, Keighley... Pg 
Granite Sette (2,068 ONS). 2.200 .000sescrcccsscevccsereesccessescss Ipswich Corporation eer a eae BK. Buekham, Borouzh Surveyor, Town Hall, Keighley.. ab bo | 
Road Works, a. woes Mea a Hastings Corporation... P iL Palmer, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings ...... do. 
at secon agent The ghton, vit 8 — W.J. Libbles steteeeees W. Drew & Sons, Architects, 28, Regent- circus, Swindon ee do. | 
Gasholder Tank Lower Bristol-street ace. Vittlehampton U.D.C. .... HL. Howard, Surveyor, Town Hall, oe este phingwieeneeeveshoneie do. 
Stone (1,000 tons) Peurys r-alee 4 BO UTA AMG RIO osinvee ts no5<s5ssanchssuerecaves’ C.8. Ellery, Engineer, Gasworks, Bath.. Raleiarebe-e Rachwawniee Bs do. 
Cleaning, &c., Grove Hospital, Tooting... | “rend — ier yeh as vse] J. H. Chubb, Surveyor, Belmont, Penryn........ 56 a do. 
iteaiion “ana Romovail ot House Refus.......... etropolitan Asyltums Board.. Office of the Boar Noval eecenccrmnscnrdanniacas c. og 
Co — “t pail eae ee yy | Borough Council... Medical Officer of Health, Town Hall, Hackney, N.E.. ei a 
Relaying Single Drain, if lineal yards ae ae oa » A. CumMiINE  ....00..0004, C. W. Cosser, Architect, Carmelite-street, Banff............ | Mar. 5 
House, Pwilheli, W: ales AE DALE TENGE, | bawlish U.D.C. ..... : Surveyor’s Office, Sandringham House, Brunswick- -place, “Dawilis ae do. | 
~ dbl se oo at tie was SARA Rs | Holyhead and N. W: ale s Corporation J. Hunter, Architect, Pwllheli....... te ig ane ce de ae Raton eects do. | 
Sewerage Ww orks, Pocklington. ‘aie | Windsor Town Council ...........0... ry sur ving Alma — Windsor .. S-ceteess do. 
, Racal teeeeees| cag qatnntnstneses Summerson. Pocklington ........... . ae aie 4 
sa me hag orks, Sea Lawn- seed on ses eeeteeeenens Dawlish U.D.U. ...sessessseeseeere] R. Clarke, Civil Engineer, Branswick-place, Dawlish... a | 
I cs sokucdcicsaxtpiinssendgieninioervaibioed 4 | Withington U.D.C..... EE, A i ere, Ma «| 
Reel Meterial ..... etc ae Sain i ebaernc nog >. WCviecsereseeneeereres! A. H, Mountain, Engineer, Town Hall, Withington.......... ebaeaseey sees do. 
Hotel, Horton-strect, Halifax... c.cssscsssessccosmserccreceee | Saeeeeee On veveeererseseeeeneeeeees W. A. Glover, Union Offices, Pontefract ......:sscccorscecescersessessecese- do | 
Whinstone, &c., Old Hill, Staffs ........ tow R. Horsfall & Son, Architects, Halifax .......0. ee do. | 
Additions to Schools, Barkerend........... Evel | Bre iford ao erga Seeeeeeeeeens D. Wright, Council Offices, Old Hill, DO catieaassucons do. 
SePPUPOER MARUDAN sse.cenrvsoese . ‘ ee for Se - Boar l.. cteereseen! TY Garbutt, School Board Office, Manor-row, Bradford ; x do. | 
Landing Jetty ove dnenceee: thington ( aun s) | DC. veovseseseeee] A, HE, Mount 1in, Engineer, Town Hall, Withington pepuauasusssioccencicciced do. { 
Ghana Patt la Wost Peete eichoenecchamaene gene seceereereoeee! Penzance ‘Town Council .............0. I’, Latham, Civil Engineer, Public Buildings, Penzance «sess do. | 
Road Stone, ae. é paras tue real ey oar | -aiitiaaenamaiee ' G. Race, Architect, Westgate, Weardale .........scsesesssesesesesserereress, | Mar. 7 
Road Works, pteser Soeacae aga ee nnn ae a ster pounty Gotnel sessoeeeeees J. H. Garrett, County Surveyor, Town Hall, Worcester., seeeeesenes do. | 
nen Sr ae senene =| ree “9 lhe 1).( | C.J. Jenkin, Architect, Walton-on-Thaines 00.2... see do. | 
Schaal. Molank ~ halt cena ti “| _ — £ - cit aesacesssveegeneenn ee: R. Bradbury, Surveyor, 29, High-street, Rotherham ssc cee do. 
fafoctious Dlasests Hospital pa ‘| 18 at Clae ton School Board ......... T. H. Baker, "Architect, Station-road, Clacton ......e. do. | 
a ‘| re 5 See ea tsinataceonaae at J. Melvin & Son, Architects, Mar-street, Alloa ......... | do. 
. sem dey re eset os ieee esehiniatiiet | Coatbridge (N.B.) Town Council . Mf Lyle, 6, St. John-street, Coatbridge... pein ORdensau ten secducustariesnes I do. | 
Alterations to Fish Market ......... -<hsoeeassemnnssenocnenoed beiiaieale Wena /M. Bruce Vaughan, Architect, Cardi. do. | 
cectine. Hekee, dhe. nen - —— on | orpora ion... as Ww. J. Newton, Civit Engineer. Town Hall, Accrington . = do. 
aeak take neo Coee eee rereee cre res Co cedsercoessecees seeeeeeee| oichester Corporation ee eres H, Goodyear, Civil E ngineer, Town Hall, Colchester rica eee do. | 
je Pang i Bsn scott A TEN a aan aa rare seeeeeee? Ro Mann, Surveyor, Cromer-road, Holt... aveceusussretar ing do. 
‘Supply of Materials and p apd or Ww = se eee eee . * nse — rs )¢ e oshronesicte W. E. Rich: urdson, 8, New-street, Leicester. LOPE OTT CET eee do. | 
Pica oF Warten aut Gapety of Meheatohe” _t Pag ee ugh C9 Reeere Council’s Engineer, 15, Great Alie-street, Whitechapel, E.. aeetysheces do. 
Surveyor’s Materials, Beccles, Suffolk ............. i ary! 198 z prough Council...) Town Hall, St. Marylebone, W. ......s.sseceseeeceees sebsatseeeenescek Mar 9 
Sewers, Hutton, near Shenflell ..........6+. Bi ier = E RI vessel B.S, Rix, Council Offices, Beccles ....+++++. sseseeeneeeeeccereees @. | 
hse dng ted coy gg a ieee - wove com WRAL cisigiccicach: S.J. Shelley, Junction-road, BrentwWo0d ........seescessereeseees Rrestvamasees do. 
Serrefer sag eee agp a “| = es ary sg a iuardians ..... Suieaine Steward at Infirmary, Rockham-street, Notting Hill . Resevendasivars do. 
Weaviaw Sheds M: ols ae ~ peas = estone sito ation ........0..] A. E. Nichols, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Folkestone....ss ses sescscccce do. 
Alterations to Schools, Abermorilais ...... _.... 7) Merthy Dy Tamales oe ee es oe me do | 
Sehoole near Canterbury ................. erthyr Tydti 1001 Board , J. L. Smith, Architect, 50, High-street, Mi rthyr fe piven vadhvesaseedocs do. 
7 Chartham School Board wees G. Smith, Architect, 34, Station-road, Canterbury... eee do. | 
do. | 
! 
| 
| 











































































Refuse Destructor, &c., Roc a road ee esebeceieeet MRGQUUOEIND: CIC. oc cccsccecsvensssseacees sf J. Bond, Market-street, Kettering = ib 
Fo: ap lial mam srsteeeserenneesceneeneeeceeeeesens Wisbech Guardians ............. Brcects F’, B. Ward, Architect, 7, York-row, Wisb2ch.. 
*Re naire, &e. to Swimming Bath Nina TeEOmRTR ec seeeeeses ee J. Robertson, Architect, 39, Union-street, Inverness...........c.scs0. 
‘Ait ratior fe Put ite ning LG ¥ nil yk Soa ++ Kensington Royal Boro’ Council . Taylor, Sons, & Santo Crimp, 27, Great George-street, S.W. iSiccwecaes { 
Adaitt ns ‘Workhouse, i freentilhstesesennene ; Falkirk Parish School Board ......... J. Strang, Architect, Viear-street, Falkirk ... 
: Mints, os os . ey 1ouse, Hun Grove,. . | Brighton Guardians ...............000. H. S. Reed, Parochial Offices, Brighton... 
&e. .., | Faversham R.D.C. . pnt | ror, A 
Bt ution of Works an rn Supply “of Mate rials ane Bromley RIPE Mstaressctsscecists: Seatuncege 3-4 cunteindon ;Becvayer, Anhiant-tond, Haves | 
ee ae - siisasitonecnipenti irre seseesessenene] Hayfield (Der byshire) SY; Re J. R. Bowden, New Mills, Stockport ........ | 
‘New Otliees at eset i BPetashebehahs teekhesenbesspexen ashing | Croydon Town Council. | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Croyd0n ......ccscssscseecssesessssesssecoses 
‘Biectricity Generatinz Statt ea eee ae” ..| Hearts of Oak Benelit Society ...... M. C. Meaby, Jessel Chambers, Chancery ‘lane, WC... 
Whinsti y rit “We ey ~~ ton, Chimney Shaft, &...,... | Weymouth & Meleombe Regis C - {Borough Engineer, WeyMouth.........ssecsessessesvesseeencenee | 
; he es é = oe st RITLO csvssssninsscsccancs ss eSbeseuons | Glasgow Corporation .......... A. Wilson, Surveyor, Alexandria, NB.. | 
Paintit i No th We torn For of Materials...........-| Fulham Borough Council. ....., +++} Conncil’s Offices, Town Hall, Fulham, S.W... | 
Girder aed C anaes roe seclcsanaein ospital eANabr Sater Metropolitan Asylums Board... Office of Board, Embankment, E.C... seems | 
Road Materials teseeeeeceeeee| Bf alham RAOUMISEUNIN sci nesentensanses Consulting Engineer to the Guardians, 1B, Victoria-street, S S. .W.. ahaes do. 
a esos speksbieapankead | Bingh ED “TS ees R. H. Beaumont, Market-street, Bingham ...__...... meaeieabeten ss do. 
Grantt: Road, Metal &, (2/600 | Bexley U.D.C. sitseseseeseseeeee! WT. Howse, Surveyor, Public Hall, Bexley Heath, Kent... teseeeeree do. | 
Church, Budleigh Salterton’ ehcp | Ely R.D.C... E. B. Claxton, Downham-lane, Ely ........ecsesses-erreeseeceoeees ‘aii do. | 
New Pumping Station Buildings...” | W. H. Boney, Architect, 124, Chancery-lane, "EAC. Mar. 12 | 
*Bnlargoment of Post Office. .- } steseeesenenesen cee eeeees| Alexandra Docks, &e. ( . ..| Sir John Wolfe Barry, 21, Delahay- PEEROOE, (AW: scésivcess do. | 
Ste: sae Detention tin ie yn: aa t ve 2 nsley viele | Commissioners of H. M. wae &e) HLM. Oittice of Works, Storey’ 's Gate, 8. W. aoa Mar. 13 
lechnic: al Inetitute sg en ene Ra | Stroud Joint Hospital Board......... ' G. P. Milnes, Architect, BOPOU cosccsescsseosencce Seuscetceunonn Mar. 16 | 
‘Making-up ¢ and a Ri => ad CSELUCUOL veeseesessencenens | East Ham U.D.C. ...... Council's Engineer, Town Hall, East Ham, aN do | 
*Alterations to Arches, Paddingtor rreenensesn Wandsworth Borough Council ...... s Council House, East Hill, Wandsworth.........0.ss00 Mar. 17 | 
*Furniture, &c. ddington Station. sete ree cence! Great Western Railway Co. ......... | Engineer, Paddington Station, WW. peatees do. | 
‘Demolition of Old Workhouse Pre tretesseeeeeceace) County Borough of Cr oydon .........| Clerk to the Lunacy Visiting Committee, Town Hall, " Croy. OK oces Mar. 18 | 
‘New Post Office, Huntinzdon remises: ty Brentford Union . The Clerk, Union Offices, Isleworth, W. ...... .....cccsecoccercecseces coe senees ‘lo. | 
*Crematorium at City of » 7 jpiatantonsses seve } Commissioners of H.M. W orks, & H.M. Office of Works, &c. Storey’s Gate, Ss. W... ues eet do. 
“Infectious Diseases Hospits LC bh metery +++++e./ Corporation of London Engineer to Corporation, Guildhall, E.C...... Mar. 24 | 
‘Additional Blocks Ages 3 crt eg nr. Graves ond sie Strood BREDA sonics Sicha vescvnseasen te cee E. Godfrey Page, 4 and 5, Warwick- court, Gray’ 8 s Inn, we. Mar. 25 
‘Sinking a Well . . ‘ “} Walwyn iD. Visiting Committee G. T. Hine & Co. oe Architects, 35, Parliament-street, S.W. do. | 
» Blectricity § : e yes R. E. Middleton, M.I.C.E., 17, a-street, S.W........ we Mar. 23 | 
‘Buildings for Weetricity Station and Chimney Shaft, Kettering U.D.C. Clerk to Cowell, por dat ng ee * — pantsseuavere No date | 
W: ‘arehouse, Cleveland Mills, tea mega tresses! Mir. G, Rae W.& G. Pogson, Architects, Devonshire- street, RGMTISIO: ics cc iccccesse do. { 
Alterations to Wesleyan Ch: —_ Searbor ough. . eo hogy al nips Flour Mills, Thornaby-on-Tees...... “ ba | 
School House, Exeter- at, c : _ cttteeeeeeees anby & Simpson, Architects, 10, Park-row, Leeds ....... - 0. 
uXeler-strect, SAISDUFY ......sceeecceeeeeee) BIShIp Of SAliSbULY ........ccceces.0.00- | J. Harding & Son, Architects, 58, High-street, Salisbury..........:0.+.. do | 





[See also next page. 
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CONTRACTS. —Continued. 








Nature of Works or 3 


faterials. 











By whom Advertised. | 
| 


Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by 


Tenders to 
be delivered 
































Two Houses, Sheffield-road, WAREUIOY casas colicdicuscnseceeeee... lv. os esageaeetes Crawshaw & Wilkinson, Architects, 13, Regent-street, Barnsley No date. 
Additions to Cotton Mill, Bury, Lancs... Messrs. S. Renshaw & Sons............ Potts, Son, & Hemmings, Architects, St. Georges-road, Bolton......... do. 
Road W orks, Pembury RIMRGMNLE ccusstecgucccsusentaivensceusaccsakeh. os. 1,. sc naganaicdced T. Dawson, Civil Engineer, 3, Bayhall-road, Tunbridge Wells ......... do. 
Granite Road Metal (7,000 ROMY 3. cooces kccasuaucedasddaccaatuas Abingdon R.D.C.  .........cccccsssccesees| B. & M. Challenor, 59, Stert-gtreet, AbINGdON ............cecccsessceceseres do. 
Storm-water RIE PaRIE NEDO ROLIM IND co. CuncascecacdinccevecstcnaeneEe. .) 5) 4. lendeeetnaied | H. Geeman, Market-street, Ashby-de-la-Zouch ............ssccceseeeeeeeeeee do, 
Granite Road Metal... sseseseseessesseseteceseeeeseeee| Blaby (Leics) R.D.C. weeceeeeeeeeeeeee| G. E. Bonskell, 27, Friar-lane, Leicester... sees REESE LEIS do. 
*Erection of New Theatre, Colchester .....,..ccccsesessessce] Hos SIOCOMDE, ES. s...ccsccocccesescecsee] So We Stare, APCMitect, COLCREKEOE ..c.veccs.necdiceeccocccsecccasse  covseesac ens do. 
—— ——_ 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. . ey 
*Surveyor, Inspector of Nuisances, &C. ......cseeeseesereerees PORN WI oasis cagine densesccecaccesp BACs cacesietaniiice eceskesdssedaciiaeus saaunyananadhausentssasnauavsqaddconciaassacsienasienl Mar. 3 
Architectural Assistant ........... or seesesceeseesscosee eeeeeaee Southampton County Council ...... DOES A csncseenassecsseccaeessncencescvotesereasevedesdsessdasseneatarccuensassivessansesess[ | Sema ae 
*Assistant Examiner in H.M. Office of Works .............«.| Civil Service Commissioners ......... ING GEGEN conntdinedennsaosnast'cnc cen cvescededsansevie<isavedcsnesendaviaa sqdedereecesciness ft amen am 
*Three JUNION SUPVEYOTS............cessecccessscesee: soressseeeeseee] LONGON County Council ..... eaaceuuens is  -edibaaiaiablegiiadiadnca iacdadadiieds deqcunecuagened do. 
MSMEVEVOr ANG WALCEWOPKS ENGINCOL, ......<.00c:cecsssesssesnsy EMMGIG UE RO resaccncocercseuescncsseveccesecaae SO0e savenerss6Slabheneasncenseastsaactes sseescssuddactededacdcesaqneenereseeatadauedinddeents do. 








Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. 


Competitions, iv. 


Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. & xix. 


Public Appointments, xvi. 











PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


WOOD. 
Prepared Flooring— 
1in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
pS I eee ceplaewanesaedeaas 
tin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
AOMCNE cs deicaeclnise MBE CEEE CE 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
WINECHOC oe vv cnecctsccess sive 
iin. by 7 in. white, planed and 


rin. by 7in. white, planed and 
WMMONEGn< cccacocsesconcanes 
1tin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
, Matched......seceseeses CE 
3 in. by 7 inch yellow matched and 
’ ended or V-jointed boards 
tin. by7in, do. do. do. 
Zin. by7in. white do. do. 
tin. by7in. do. do. do. 
6-in, at 6d. to gd. per square 


Per square. 
4a £3 ¢ 
013 6 o17 6 


O1m4 0 o 18 o 


016 o * x .¢@ 
Om 6 o23 6 
©I2 0 O14 Oo 
om 6 o 16 6 
o1Ir 0 o13 6 
o114 0 o 18 o 
o10 0 om 6 
o1r 6 013 6 


less than 7-in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered. 
— Vans, per ton. 


Rolled Steel Joists,ordinary sections 


Compound Girders “ 9 

Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 
BONG ORUERNIS coc cs caanoecdeue 

1 1 ee ne 


"Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns .... 


METALS. 


TRron— 

Cetaindh Bate. «os cscccceccx sees 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality ............ 
Staffordshire “ Marked Bars” .. 
Mild Steel Bars .......... saves 
Hoop Iron, basis price........ “a 

» Salvanised......... , 


” 
(* And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 


Sheet Iron, Biack.— 


sd £6 d 
65° 750 
8 2 6 Gg § ¢ 
717 6 817 6 
8 5 o 815 0 
7 2 6 & = 6 


Per ton, in London 
s. d. s. d. 
715 0 8 5 0 


& = 6 815 0 
10 10 O . 2 
90°00 910 oO 
950 910 Oo 
16 0 O se a 


Ordinary sizes to 20g. ........ 1000 + + + 


” i (OSES... ccccccce 

a ” to 26 g. ecccccce 

Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordi- 
nary quality— 

inary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 

GARE Ol ae Bosnia ts cldsrcc dees 

” 1» 22g. and 24 g. 

Sh ” 99 20 Qesesseceees 

S) XC ‘ie Galvanised, flat, best 

ity :— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 ocecce cade 
” 9 “ g. and 24 g. 


” 2 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets :— 
Ordinary Sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20g. 
” » 22g. and 242. 


” ’ 26 
Best Soft Steel’ Sheets, é ft. by 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. by eo g. 
and thicker 
” 1» «22g,and 24g. 
s 
Cut nails, 3 in. to ‘i ; 


(Under 3 in. usual trade exiras.) 





eecccece I 


2% 0 @ ° > s 
1210 90 - -s @ 


2%1§5 0 = «= e 
3 § 09 + + = 


5 Oo «< «= « 


1600 + «= e 
1610 0 «+= « -» 


00 86fhlUmwtl 


215 0 «+ e « 
1350 + = = 


15 0 


me* 8 


LEAD, &c. 
” ear in a aa 
LeAD—Sheet, Englis ie € :? 
ie nglish 
Ipe in coils ; = ee — —— a . é c~ 
Leet, Te tn sepsis : be 4 6 " 
: ompe Pipe ctvsaes Se 9 Co 
xe Sheet eteeccscce 3 F - se 
Vieille Mo; 
Silesian —— eves éee eee tON 25 ° a ae te 
orren— Peet tecewweccees 24 15 0 * (or 
Tene BHCC. seccseecs perlb o oro} + = 
p Copper nals 012202207 > soups > 
hee Seaisoce oo eae 
Strong Sheet... ..., 
Thin ae ee < By ee 
oe) 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


LEAD, &c. 
Per ton,in London. 
, La & flee dh 
Tin—English Ingots ...... <a or 44 + = = 
So_tpER—Plumbers’ ...... 35 oo - se 
EIOIONEG) cc aaewdécwatak™ - ce oo 8& - - - 
TWIN ccccccccccacce gs © 0 Of - = « 





ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
15 oz. thirds .. aid. per ft. delivered. 
a ee . seenae SE 40 pe 
2t oz. thirds ....... ee “ 
eo 29d. 15 ” 
26 oz. thirds .. ‘ oo 4d. gy ” 
$i. MONEE cae susaceccancctcsues ee a 93 
SE OR CUE iw Kacensecesaccas cena Sie a % 
pe Re Kexesisince Aw é - 
Pinted sheet, 25.08. << cccnccccces « We “ as 
‘i SE sends danctecs 4d. 99 9 
4 Hartley’s Rolled Plate .......... 13d. ,, os 
& a “a w< daanyece oo Oh “a ee 
4 ” ” rr 2id. yy ” 
OILS, &c. & s. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels.. per gallon o 2 4 
+ a »» in drums..... secee 1s o 2 8 
Boiled ,, +» in pipes or barrels.. PP o 2 6 
e ‘xe SS eee a o 210 
Turpentine, in barrels ...........0 as eo 3 6 
“ {18 GYOQME 2.00 cecocvcees ‘+ °o 310 
Genuine Ground English White Lead _perton 20 10 © 
Red Lead, Dry ........- Waduieeeaes ‘a 20 0 O 
Best Linseed Oil Putty.... ....... ee. percwt. o 8 oO 
Stockholat Taf.c<ccccccccccscsces .-. per barrel xr 12 0 
VARNISHES, &c. Fer gallon. 
: 4s. d. 
Wine Vale Cale VOM cccecccccccscticciccse (OE 


Pale Cones Celts. ccnccecacccvctevecccccccdcce O'90 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ........... 





Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ..........-.004- ° 10 
Superfine MHard-drying Oak, for Seats of 
OO soi coascsle teddeweecceeenncecanes O14 © 
Fine Wlastic Cartisge oo cose ccccnscveses ian Cie € 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage ..........+-- - 016 © 
Fine Pale Maple ..........20- Necinaaccieuse « @26-6 
Finest Pale Durable Copal ....... eieeasseade o 18 o 
Extra Pale French Of) ..cecccccccceccccccsse EF ¥ OC 
Eggshell Flatting Varnish ..........seeeeeeeee O18 © 
White Copal Enamel .......... kevudeaeaned ae 246 
Wten Pale Pane <0ccscsccsesevccsssscsoccce o12 0 
Best Japan Gold Size ......ccccmccecccccccees O10 6 
Best Black Japan .......0. wdedvdecenaas «dcse GO2G5O 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ....... ateseudeceas - @ 6-6 
Brunswick Black ....ecce++sseee Ockeacscseocs G.-C 
Berlin Black 2. ccaces coccccsccccccccccs jccoee C2076 
KOtting <occcccosccscse gdeddveccncaedageunae)) OnmneG 
o 10 0 


French and Brush Polish ........ ».sessesees 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to retuen rejected communi- 
cations. 

Letters or communications (beyond mexe news items) 
which have been duplicated for other jourzals are NOT 
DESIRED. 

All communications must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender, whether for publication or not. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
given subject to the approval of the article, whem written, 
by the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 








matters should be addressed to THEJPUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 


TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner’; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
rooZ,, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons.] 

* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 





AMMANFORD.—For building an institute for the 
Ammanford Institute Committee. Mr. David Jenkins, 
architect, Llandilo :— 

Jones Bros., Tirydail, Ammanford* ...... £1,200 





AMMANFORD.—For building a cottage for Mr. 
Thomas Lewis, Brynaraul Ammanford. Mr. David 
Jenkins, architect, Llandilo :— 

J. Davies, Penrhos Joinery Works, 
Llanelly* .... etcnahdeccmemesen denee 





BRYNAMMAN.-—For building a church at Cwmllyn 
fell, for the Rev. J. Morlais Jones, vicar, and Rev. T. C 
Evans, vicar, Cwmllynfell, Mr. David Jenkins, archi- 


tect, Llandilo :— 
Evans & Roberts, Station-road, Bry- 
namman*...... aumanae agate kc cccccehle a 30 





FELLING (Durham).—For the erection of an isolation 
hospital, Windy Nook, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. H. Miller, architect, Felling. Quantities by Mr. 
Geo. Bell, Nunarth :— 


J. Wilkinson, Felling* ........--++49:857 7 7 





LLANDILO.—For building a conservatory for Mr. 
J. W. Nicholas, Brynteilo. Mr. David Jenkins, archi- 
tect, Llandilo :-— 

J. Davies, Ffairfach, Llandilo (for brick 
WN radia oc os eo ccna cacedetnanaeddacaahan see 
B. Jenkins, Brecon (superstructure)........ 220 





LLANDOVERY.—For constructing a cattle and sheep 
market, for the Corporation. Mr. David Jenkins, archi- 
tect, Llandilo:— 

William D. Morgan, Pencrug, Gwynfe, 
Liangadock, B.S.0." cccccccccose e«-. £877 10 





LLANEGWAD.—For building a memorial tower for 
Mr. E. H. Bath and the Rev. Evan Thomas, Vicar. Mr. 
David Jenkins, architect, Llandilo :— 

William D. Morgan, Pencrug Gwynfe, 
Llangadock*™ ....ccccceceee danadaadands £600 





LLANFYNYDD.—For building a master’s house at 
Clawddowen Board School, for the Llanfynydd School 
Board. Mr. David Jenkins, architect, Llandilo :— 

Rees Thomas, Froodvale Saw Mills, Llan- | 
sawel, Llandilo* ........++.. pda dlawnded Ge 





LLANGADOCK.—For additions to the vicarage, for 
the Rev. Wm. Rees, R.D., vicar. Mr. David Jenkins, 
architect, Llandilo :— 


Daniel Price, Llangadock* ........+000 ««e+ 4257 





LLANON.—For extension of Tabor Baptist Chapel, for 
the building committee. Mr. David Jenkins, architect, 
Llandilo :— 





Lewis Davies, Penygroes, Llandebie, R.S.0.*£595 
{See also next tage. 
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LLANWRDA.—For building a shooting-box at Pump- 
saint, for Colonel Methuen. Mr. David Jenkins, archi- 
tect, Llandilo :— 

David Davies, yen Pumpsaint, 


Lianwrda, R.S.0.* si eeunbeebar 41,562 16 





LONDON.—For new congregational church, Denmark 
Hill, London, S.E. Mr. Alfred Conder, architect, Palace- 
chambers, Westminster :— 











| Fences, | 
(Gates, Ke. | | Tower. | Church. | Total. 
= 
| 
ae g--bog> peg 
Staines & Son...... 280 1,470 | 7,998 9,748 
Lascelles & Co. .... 256 1,285 | 7,414 | 8,952 
—— = _— = eee 7,171 8,097 
wer Oo cocces 25 1,296 | 7,140 Ot 
Grover & Son...... 260 | 1,305 | 7075 8,640 
L. H. & R. Roberts 252 1,2£0 7,048 8,578 
Colls & Sons ..... 220 1,247, 6,960 | 8,427 
Stimpson & Co..... 260 | 1,200 | 6,960 | 8,420 
Courtney & Fair- | 
miee Rh Gea 1scsi| «ans | sage-}-eieee] Bare 
Kingerlee & Sons .. 260 | 1,150 | 6,677 | 8,087 
pt nays & Sons 218 | 1977 | 6,652 | 7,947 
Akers ee Te 192. |_=«1,140 6,491 7,823 
Henry Young? .. ax3 {| «(1,357 | 6,447 | 79777 


Actepned with eitibiaitaun, 





STREET (Somerset), — For the execution of water- 


supply works, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
I. Cotterell, C.E., 28, Baldwin-street, Bristol :— 
gd, oe Ree 
C. F. Johnson.. — 2,804 15 10 — 
Thos. Jackman. - 1,761 8 t _ 
H. W. Pollard.. _ — 2,692 © oO 
Gleed Bros..... 8,414 0 © 4,235 © © 3,995 © O 
Wills & Son.... 7,523 5 © 4,009 2 6 3,564 13 0 
Dart & Pollard. 7,340 0 0 3,189 © © 2,595 oO O 
Cooke & Co. .. 6,959 © 0 3,661 0 © 3,006 0 oO 
W.& J. Bennett 6,850 0 0 4,300 0 0 2,850 0 o 
R.W. Barker... 6,682 5 2 2,998 11 4 3,911 4 6 
7% & :  eemees amen © © 3,960 710 3,212 0 oO 
1412 6 2,542 11 8 2 8 
Marvell Lovell 6,214 © Oo ao © o ry 4 ° Z 
F. Huish ...... 6,060 © © 3,162 7 8 2,580 0 oO 
Reid Bros, .... 6,020 0 O 1,912 15 oO — 
H. Roberts.... 6,000 0 © 1,800 0 0 2,800 0 oO 
Crawford& Son 5,960 0 0 2,000 © © 3,800 0 o 
Lloyd & Son... 5,851 15 10 2,285 211 3,481 12 10 
Hole & Roberts 5,587 15 7 3,230 11 2 — 
A ee 55450 0 0 1,830 0 0 2,820 0 O 
S. Ambrose .,.. 5,387 14 1 1,990 9 © 3,381 4 4 
Ross & Crabtree 5,250 0 © 1,755 0 © — 
C. T. Perkins... 5,092 17 8 2,44317 4 2,952 14 10 
Smith& Marchant 4,997 10 © 2,797 10 © _ 
Meredith & Co. 4,446 8 x 2,897 3 3 2,801 17 1 
*Wright & Son 4,236 10 9 1,643 610 2,54319 10 





FARNHAM.—For the erection of a house at Farnham, 
Surrey. Messrs. Clare & Ross, architects, 1, West-street, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C., and Chelmsford. Quantities by 
Mr. H. M. Messenger, 16, Great George-street, West- 
minster, S.W. : 


Goddard & Sons.. -- 1,334 | Tompsett & Co..... 41,168 
Harris & Son ...... 1,293 | H. Roffey, Putney, 
ANG, BEBTGON 000000, 1,800) SWe™ cocscece os 1,384 











B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office. Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


BATIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESORIPTION OF ROAD 
MAKING, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at 
the rate of 19s. per annum (s2 numbers) PREPAID. To all parts of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 
&c., 26s. per annum, Remittances (payable to J. MOR AN) 
should be ae to the publisher of ‘‘THE BUILDER,” 
Catherine-street, W.C 

SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
by prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s, per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. gd. per quarter (13 numbers) can ensure 
receiving ‘‘ The Builder” by Friday Morning's Post. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 


THE INDEX (with T(ITLE-PAGE) for VOLUME LXXXIII. (July to 
December, 1902) was given as a supplement with the 
number for January 10th. 

CLOTH — for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 2s. 6d. 

ach ; also 

READING CASES (Cloth), by Strings, price 9d. each. 

THK mer THIRDLY VOLUME of “The Builder” Bong 

rice Twelve Shillings and Sixpence, is NOW READY. 

SUBSCRIBERS" VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 

bound | at a cost of 3s, . each. 

CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES ISSUED BY 
CORPORATE BODIES, COUNTY AND OTHER COUNCIIS, 
PROSPECTUSES OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, ogg BY TENDER, 

LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, &c, & 
Bix lines, or under,.......sesececcvececesevecece - 68, Od, 
Each additional line.........csecesccecerecccscess 1s. 

SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six lines (about fifty words) or under .......++e+ 4s, 
Each additional line (about ten words) ..........++ 0s. 6d. 
Terms for series of Trade advertisements, and for front page, and 
other special positions, on application to the Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed—Labour only), 
FOUR lines (about thirty words) or under ........ 2s. 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten words).........+++ 0s. 6d. 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


*,*Stamps must not be sent, but all sums should be remitted 
by Postal Orders, payable to J. MORGAN, and addressed to the 
Publisher of ‘THE BuILprr,” Catherine-street, w.c. 


Advertisements for the current week’s issue are received up to 
THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but “ Classification ” is im- 
possible in the case of any which may reach the Office after HALF- 
PAST ONE p.m. on that day. Those intended for the Outside 
Wrapper should be in by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 


ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS _ or 
ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same must reach the Office before 
TEN o'clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should he sent, 
PERSONS Advertising in * “The Builder” “may have » Replies addressed 
to the Office, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. free of charge. 
Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes are sent, together 
with sufficient stamps to cover the postage. Unused stamps are 
returned to advertisers the week after Senin. 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 


READING CASES, { me NINEPENCE EACH. 


Post (carefully packed) 1s, 


J.J, ETRIDGE, J! 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery toany Railway Station. 


RED sSANDFACED NIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWaAYS1nSTOCK 


Applications for Prices, & 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE * WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 









































THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lid, 
BATH 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials, 





HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


een the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & 
Son, The Doulting Stone Co.), 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and_ terrace, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 





SPRAGUE & CoO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed, 
4&5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, B.C. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


accurately and with despatch, [Telephone No. 44 


METCHIM & SON { * 35 CremENTS LANE EO. 
* QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES, 4 
For 1903, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1, 


JOINERY 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, 


fstimaTEs COLNE BANK WORKS, 
ON APPLICATION, COLCHESTER. 


Telephone: 0195. Telegrams: ‘‘Orfeur, Colchester.” 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertioal Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floora: 

















Special attention fs given to the above by 


Preach Asttalte C1 


Contractors to 
H.M, Office of Works, The School Board for London, &. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information, appl) 
at the Offices of the Company, 


LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 


CANNON STREET, E.6: 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 
F.. BRABY & CQO. 


LONDON, 
852 to 364, Euston-rd,, N.W. 


LIVERPOOL, 
6 & 8, Hatton Garden. 


GLASGOW. 


47 & 49, St. Enoch-square. 


BRISTOL. 
Ashton Gate Works, Coronation-rd. 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 


NWO SOLDER. 


NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices: Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N. WwW. 
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FISAN. OR. GROUND: HOR, 


INK-PHOTO SPRAGUE &C° LT 4 & 5. EAST HARDING STREET. FETTER LANE,EC 


ALDERSHOT COUNCIL OFFICES.—Mkr. C. E. Hutcuinson, A.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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